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THE  SELF-DETERMINATION  OF  YOUTHS 
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Chairperson:  Stuart  E.  Schwartz 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  relationships  among  the  self- 
determination  knowledge  of  youths  with  and  without  disabilities  who  had  been  adjudicated 
and  (a)  self-determination  knowledge  instruction,  (b)  gender,  (c)  reading  scores,  (d)  math 
scores,  (c)  offense  level,  and  (0  disability.  Delinquency  and  self-determination  theories 
were  used.  Delinquency  theories  used  included  the  following:  the  School  Failure  Theory, 
the  Susceptibility  Theory,  the  Differential  Treatment  Theory,  and  the  Metacognitive 
Problem  Solving  Strategies  Theory  Self-determination  theories  used  included  the 
Cognitive  Evaluation  Theory,  the  Self-Regulation  Theory,  the  Self-Efficacy  Theory,  and 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Theory 

A pretest-posttest  control  group  design  was  employed  Youths  (£J=45)  between 
the  ages  of  13  and  18  who  had  been  adjudicated  to  separate  residential  fiicililics.  one  for 
male  participants  and  one  for  female  participants,  were  randomly  assigned  to  either  an 
experimental  group  or  a control  group  at  each  location  Participants  in  the  experimental 


knowing  yourself,  valuing  yourself,  planning,  acting,  experiencing  and  learning  from 
outcomes,  and  considering  your  environment.  The  control  group  received  regular  facility 

Statistical  tests  conducted  included  analyses  of  covariance  (ANCOVAs),  analyses 
of  variance  (ANOVAs),  linear  regressions,  and  correlational  tests.  Results  indicated 
(a)  the  experimental  group  did  not  significantly  increase  their  self-determination 
knowledge,  (b)  females  had  significantly  higher  self-determination  knowledge  scores  than 
males,  (c)  reading  and  math  scores  were  positively  correlated  to  self-determination 
knowledge  scores,  (d)  reasons  for  adjudication  were  not  predictive  of  self-determination 
knowledge  scores,  and  (e)  those  with  an  identified  disability  had  lower  self-determination 

Implications  of  this  study  include  (a)  the  self-determination  needs  of  youths  who 
have  been  adjudicated  may  be  different  from  Ihe  general  population,  (b)  youths  who  have 
been  adjudicated  may  need  specialized  self-determination  instruction,  (c)  self- 
determination  instruction  should  be  taught  to  reduce  delinquency,  at  least  potentially, 

(d)  additional  research  should  be  conducted  regarding  the  self-determination  needs  of 
youths  who  have  been  adjudicated,  and  (e)  a new  delinquency  theory  should  be  developed 


I researched  that  incorporates  all  the  i 


CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 
Slatemenl  of  Pro  blem 

been  incarcerated  is  best  characterized  by  Novotny,  Seifert,  and  Werner  (1991)  who  staled 
that,  'inmates,  by  virtue  of  both  their  backgrounds  and  the  prison  setting,  tend  not  to  see 
themselves  as  creatures  of  their  own  destinies  but,  rather,  see  the  control  of  their  lives  in 
the  hands  of  others"  (p.  85)  The  implication  of  this  statement  is  that  those  who  have  been 
incarcerated  lack  the  necessary  skills  and  behaviors  required  to  govern  their  own  lives  in  a 
constructive  manner  due  to  their  currently  regulated  environment  and  their  often 
detrimental  backgrounds  Data  suggest  that  such  an  assertion  is  accurate  Overall,  the 
lives  of  youths  who  arc  delinquent  are  characterized  by  serious  problems  and  profound 
skill  deficiencies  that  put  them  at  significant  risk  for  failure  and  limit  their  potential  for 
success  in  life  Some  of  those  difficulties  include 

► (a)  exhibiting  a dearth  of  appropriate  social  skills  (Freedman,  Rosenthal,  Donahue, 

Schlundt,  & McFall,  1978,  Gafihey  & McFall,  1981 , Hazel,  Schumaker,  Sherman, 
& Sheldon-Wildgen.  1983,  Jenson  & Howard,  1990,  Lochman,  1987,  Spence, 
1981,  Waas,  1988). 

* (b)  maintaining  inadequate  problem  solving  abilities  ( Akhtar  & Bradley.  1991, 

Dishion.  Loeber.  Stouthamer-Loeber,  & Patterson,  1984,  Freedman  et  al , 1978, 


Hains  & Herman,  1989;  Hains  & Higgins  Hains,  1987;  Hains  & Ryan,  1983, 
Jesness,  1971,  Simonian,  Tamowski.  & Gibbs,  1991,  Guerra  & Slaby.  1990, 
Swenson  & Kennedy,  1995,  Veneziano  & Veneziano,  1988), 

(c)  displaying  poor  verbal  and  nonverbal  conununication  skills  (Davis,  Sanger,  & 
Morris-Friehe,  1990.  Falconer  & Cochran,  1989,  Gaffney  & McFall,  1981,  Irwin. 
1977), 

(d)  possessing  a lack  of  self-awareness  (Dodge  & Coie,  1987.  Fejes-Mendoza, 
Miller,  & Eppler,  1995.  Freedman  et  al..  1978,  Hains,  1984,  Hollin  & Swaffer. 
1993,  Lockman.  1987,  Oyserman  & Markus,  1990,  Waas,  1988,  Wunderlich, 
1985), 

(c)  demonslraiing  impoverished  levels  of  self-control  (Calabrese  & Adams,  1990, 
Kapp,  1997;  Lagrange,  1996,  Oyserman  & Markus,  1990,  Payne  & Patton,  1981 . 
Quay,  1987,  Swenson  & Kennedy.  1995), 

(0  being  comprised  of  a disproportionate  number  of  individuals  with  disabilities 
(Bullock  & McArthur,  1994.  Dunivanl,  1982,  Leone,  1994,  Leone,  Rutherford,  & 
Nelson.  1991,  Morgan,  1979.  Zimmerman.  Rich.  Kellitz,  & Broder,  1981), 

(g)  performing  intellectually  at  subaverage  levels  (Beebe  & Mueller,  1993. 
Berzonsky,  1978.  Braithwaite,  1981,  Dishion  et  al , 1984.  Hirschi  & Hindelang, 
1977,  Lawrence,  1985,  Moflitt  & Silva,  1988), 

(h)  living  in  dysfunctional  families  without  emotionally  healthy  role  models 
(Agnew.  1983,  Henggeler.  Hanson,  Borduin,  Watson,  & Brunck,  1985,  Hirschi, 
1969;  Joseph,  1995;  Kellam,  Adams.  Brown,  & Ensminger.  1982;  Laub  & 


Sampson,  1988,  Lewis,  Pincus,  Lovely,  Spitzer,  & Moy,  1987;  !zzo  & Ross,  1990; 
Stouthamer-Loeber  & Loeber,  1986;  Mallack,  McGreevy,  Rouse,  Flatter.  & 
Marcus,  1994;  Patterson.  BeBaryshe,  & Ramsey,  1989,  Ross  & Ross,  1989;  Sahr, 
1997,  Snyder  & Patterson,  1987),  and 

* (i)  functioning  academically  below  their  same  aged  peers  (Beebe  & Mueller,  1993, 

Broder.  Dunivant.  Smith,  & Sulton,  1981,  Dishion  et  al , 1984,  Fejes-Mendoza  et 
al„  1995;  Hodges,  Giulotti,  & Porpotage,  1994,  Kirsch,  Jungeblut,  Jenkins,  & 
Kolstad,  1993;  Larson.  1988,  Leone  et  al.,  1991,  Phillips  & Hendty,  1996) 

Such  educational,  social,  and  psychological  deficits  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
skills  and  behaviors  that  characterize  individuals  who  are  self-determined  Individuals  who 
are  self-determined  appear  to  be  more  adept  at  governing  their  own  lives  According  to 
Field,  Martin,  Miller,  Ward,  and  Wehmeyer(1997),  those  who  are  self-determined  are  able 
to  (a)  identify  personal  preferences,  interests,  strengths,  and  limitations,  (b)  differentiate 
between  wants  and  needs,  (c)  make  choices  based  upon  preferences,  interests,  wants,  and 
needs,  (d)  consider  multiple  options  and  anticipate  consequences  when  making  decisions, 
(e)  evaluate  decision  making  and  revise  as  needed,  (0  work  toward  positive  goals, 

(g)  solve  problems  effectively,  (h)  develop  independence  and  interdependence,  (i)  self- 
regulate,  (j)  persist,  (k)  use  appropriate  communication  skills,  and  (1)  take  pride  in 
themselves  Overall,  those  who  are  self-determined  are  better  able  to  control  their  own 
lives  and  create  constructive  futures  for  themselves  (Powers.  Wilson.  Matuszcwski, 

Phillips,  Rein,  Schumacher.  & Gensert,  1996,  Serna  & Lau-Smith,  1995,  Ward,  1992; 
Wehmeyer,  1992,  Wehmeycr  & Kelchner 


r.  1994) 


Being  self-determined  or  in  control  of  one’s  own  life  appears  to  be  extremely 
important  to  one's  success  in  life  Gerber.  Reilf,  and  Ginsberg  (1996)  examined  the  lives 
of  highly  and  moderately  successful  adults  who  were  teaming  disabled  While  their 
findings  were  targeted  at  individuals  who  had  a learning  disability,  it  would  appear  that 
their  findings  are  related  to  individuals  with  and  without  disabilities  (Deci  & Ryan.  1985, 
Garfield.  1986;  Health,  1994).  Gerber  et  al  (1996)  indicated  that  the  prevailing  attribute 
of  success  was  the  degree  to  which  individuals  controlled  their  own  lives  physically, 
emotionally,  and  psychologically  Futthermore.  the  authors  divided  control  into  internal 

orientation,  and  reframing  Those  with  greater  levels  of  desire  who  set  both  short  and 
long  term  goals  were  more  successful  than  those  who  lacked  desire  and  did  not  have  short 
and  long  term  goals  Reframing  referred  to  the  individual's  ability  to  accept  and 

weaknesses  by  building  upon  his  or  her  own  strengths  The  authors  suggested  that 
reframing  was  the  first  step  toward  a more  successful  life 

Gerber  et  al  (1996)  continued  by  indicating  that  external  decisions  were 
comprised  of  four  factors  (a)  persistence,  (b)  goodness  of  fit,  (c)  learned  creativity,  and 
(d)  social  ecology  First,  those  who  were  successful  exhibited  persistence  They  worked 
very  hard,  were  willing  to  do  whatever  it  took  to  accomplish  their  goals,  were  driven,  took 
risks,  and  were  resilient  Second,  successful  individuals  also  tried  to  establish  "goodness 
of  fit”  by  seeking  environments  in  which  they  could  be  successful  They  worked  in 


I Failure  Theory  (Dunivanl.  1982:  Ellic 


. Gold,  1978,  Grande,  1988,  Healy. 


1933,  Offord,  Poushinsky,  & Sullivan,  1 978),  (b)  the  Susceptibilily  Theory  (Murray, 

1976) ,  (c)  the  Differential  Treatment  Theoty  (Keilitz,  Zarembra,  & Broder.  1979),  and 
(d)  the  Metacognitive  Problem  Solving  Strategies  Theory  (Larson,  1988)  A detailed 
description  of  the  delinquency  theories  starts  on  page  28  of  this  study  The  self- 
determination  theories  included  (a)  the  Cognitive  Evaluation  Theory  (Deci  & Ryan,  1985), 
(b)  the  Self-Regulation  Theory  (Whitman.  1990),  (c)  the  Self-Efficacy  Theory  (Bandura, 

1977) ,  and  (d)  the  Equal  Opportunity  Theory  (Mithaug.  1996)  A complete  summary  of 
the  self-determination  theories  starts  on  page  74  of  this  study  Finally,  the  self- 
determination  model  included  was  developed  by  Field  and  Hoffinan  (1994).  This  model 
was  the  predominate  self-determination  model  used  in  this  study  The  explanation  of  this 
model  stans  on  page  93  of  this  study  Also,  additional  models  of  self-determination  were 
provided  for  comparison  purposes  Their  description  stans  on  page  86  of  this  study 

To  determine  if  youths  who  had  been  adjudicated  could  increase  their  self- 
determination  knowledge  over  four  weeks  of  daily  instruction,  the  Steps  to  Self- 
Determination  curriculum  by  Field  and  Floffinan  (1996)  was  used  as  an  intervention  The 
design  of  the  study  was  a pretest/posttest  control  group  design  with  random  assignment 
The  major  statistical  tests  used  were  the  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA),  analysis  of 
variance  (ANOVA),  linear  regression  analysis,  and  correlationals  Specifically,  the  aim  of 

I Is  there  a difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean  scores  of  the 


nd  gender  on  the  sludenis'  self- 


delermination  knowledge  level? 

3 Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  self-determination  knowledge  and  math 

4 Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  self-determination  knowledge  and  reading 


S.  Is  there  a difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean  scores  of 
participants  who  were  adjudicated  for  different  reasons  based  on  Beebe  and  Mueller's 
(1993)  offense  categories  of  (a)  aggressive  felonies,  (b)  property  felonies. 

(c)  misdemeanors,  or  (d)  status  offenses'’ 

In  addition  to  the  above  five  questions  that  were  asked  prior  to  conducting  the 
study,  two  additional  questions  were  addressed  after  data  were  collected  Those  questions 
included  the  following: 

I Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  the  participants'  self-determination 
knowledge  posttest  scores  and  their  disability  status’ 


information  about  each  participant  was  collected  using  a personal  data  sheet  made  by  the 

participants  The  researcher  was  only  provided  with  information  about  the  participants 
through  a coded  system  developed  by  the  teachers  at  each  research  site  The  information 
collected  on  the  personal  data  sheet  included  (a)  age,  (b)  date  of  birth,  (c)  reading  scores, 
(d)  math  scores,  (e)  reason! s)  for  being  adjudicated,  and  (f)  disability  information  This 
information  was  then  used  in  combination  with  the  Self-Determination  Knowledge  Scale 
Forms  A and  B (Hoffman  et  al.,  1996)  scores  to  address  the  hypotheses  of  the  study 


The  rationale  for  this  study  was  based  upon  two  groups  of  theories  and  one  model 
of  self-determination  One  group  of  theories  provided  the  rationale  for  self-determination 
instruction  for  youths  who  are  delinquent  These  theories  focused  on  the  causes  of 
delinquency  The  other  group  of  theories  supported  the  basis  for  the  construct  of  self- 
determination  These  theories  derive  from  psychology,  sociology,  and  education  Both 

under  the  Field  and  Hoffman  ( 1 994)  self-determination  model  Both  sets  of  theories  and 
the  model  of  self-determination  are  briefly  described  below 

self-determined  is  based  upon  the  combination  of  four  delinquency  theories  As  Leone 
(1994)  suggested,  the  causes  of  delinquency  arc  more  than  likely  a combination  of 
elements  from  all  four  theories  The  first  theory  is  the  School  Failure  Theory  (Dunivant, 
1982,  Elliott,  1966,  Gold,  1978.  Grande,  1988.  Healy,  1933,  Offord  et 


: al , 1978)  The 


main  contention  of  those  who  support  the  School  Failure  Theory  is  that  students  who  fail 
at  school  are  more  likely  to  become  delinquent  Increased  levels  of  failure  at  school 
promotes  a spiraling  effect  where  failure  begets  failure,  and  ultimately  results  in 

The  second  theory  is  the  Susceptibility  Theory  (Murray,  1976),  Supporters  of  the 
Susceptibility  Theory  argue  that  delinquency  is  caused  by  youths  having  appropriate  social 
skills  deficits  Those  who  arc  unable  to  respond  to  peers  and  adults  in  a socially 

The  third  theory  is  the  Differential  Treatment  Theory  (Keilitz,  Zarembra.  & 

Broder,  1979)  The  central  tenet  of  those  who  support  the  Differential  Treatment  Theory 
is  that  youths  who  have  cognitive  and/or  behavioral  deficits  are  disproportionately 
represented  in  the  delinquency  population  because  they  do  not  have  the  skills  necessary  to 
avoid  detection  by  authority  figures  such  as  police  officers  They  are  unaware  of  personal 

Finally,  the  fourth  theory  is  the  Metacognitive  Problem  Solving  Strategies  Theory 
(Larson.  1988)  The  primary  assertion  of  those  who  defend  this  theory  is  that  youths  who 
have  been  incarcerated  became  delinquent  because  they  lack  necessary  metacognitive 
problem  solving  skills  They  are  unable  to  think  about  themselves  and  their  abilities 
Thus,  they  arc  dysfunctional  in  their  ability  to  plan  and  act  appropriately 

Combined,  the  four  theories  portray  delinquency  as  being  caused 


Ibyindiv 


inappropriate  interaction  with  authority  figures  Therefore,  the  Field  and  Hoffinan  (1994) 
model  of  self-determination,  as  implemented  through  the  Steps  to  Self-Determination 
curriculum  (Field  & Hoffman.  1 996),  was  used  in  this  study  as  the  basis  for  instruction 
because  it  addressed  the  social  and  problem  solving  skills  of  youths  who  arc  delinquent 
This  was  accomplished  by  being  concerned  with  the  skills  of  knowing  yourself,  valuing 
yourself,  planning,  acting,  experiencing  the  outcomes,  and  learning  from  the  process 
Additionally,  the  steps  to  self-determination  took  into  consideration  the  environment  of 
the  youths 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Field  and  Hoffman  (1994)  self-determination 
model  is  established  upon  the  four  major  theories  of  self-determination  The  first  theory  is 
the  Cognitive  Evaluation  Theory  (Deci  & Ryan,  1985)  The  key  contribution  this  theory 
makes  regarding  self-determination  is  the  belief  that  those  who  arc  more  self-determined 
will  have  higher  levels  of  competence,  autonomy,  and  relatedness  The  second  theory  is 
the  Self-Regulation  Theory  (Whitman,  1 990)  The  primary  augment  of  this  theory  is  that 
individuals  who  are  self-determined  use  problem  solving  skills  to  control  their  lives  The 
third  theory  is  the  Self-Efficacy  Theory  (Bandura,  1 977).  The  main  notion  of  this  theory 
is  that  those  who  believe  in  themselves  will  be  more  successful  in  life.  Finally,  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Theory  (Mithaug,  1996)  incorporates  the  belief  that  individuals  who  are  to  be 
self-determined  must  be  given  the  capacity  and  opportunity  to  be  successful  in  life  Each 
theory  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  2 of  this  study 


Definition.c£Ie 


Leone  (1990)  indicated  that  the  language  used  to  identify  and  label  individuals  with 
deviant  behaviors  varies  greatly  from  one  institution  to  the  next  For  example,  general 
educators  may  use  terms  such  as  truant,  dropout,  and  disruptive  Special  educators,  for 
federal  and  state  funding  purposes,  may  incorporate  terms  such  as  seriously  emotionally 
disturbed  and  behaviorally  disordered.  Juvenile  justice  professionals  often  use  labels  such 
as  status  offender,  incarcerated  youths,  and  delinquent  Due  to  the  label  inconsistency 
across  fields,  population  identification  can  be  muddled  at  best  Therefore,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  the  terms  "youths  (both  male  and  female)  who  have  been 
adjudicated,"  "youths  (both  male  and  female)  who  are  incarcerated,"  and  "youths  (both 
male  and  female)  who  are  delinquent”  are  used  to  describe  the  population  of  interest  The 
term  "youths  who  have  been  adjudicated"  is  synonymous  with  "youths  who  have  been 
incarcerated The  legal  definition  of  this  population  according  to  the  Florida  Department 
of  Juvenile  Justice  System  (1997)  includes  the  "child  who  has  been  found  to  have 
committed  a violation  of  law  or  a delinquent  act  and  has  been  formally  adjudicated  into  the 
custody  of  the  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice”  (p  148) 

The  third  term,  "youths  who  are  delinquent."  according  to  Flowers  (1990,  p 4), 
refers  to  an  adolescent  who  has  broken  a criminal  law  In  most  cases,  the  youths  who  are 
delinquent  referred  to  in  this  study  were  detained  and/or  arrested  by  a law  enforcement 
agency  The  broader  term  of  "youths  who  are  delinquent"  was  used  as  opposed  to  only 
using  the  terms  "youths  who  have  been  adjudicated"  or  "youths  who  have  been 


incarcerated"  due  lo  lack  of  literature  direcily  related  to  the  latter  terms  The  distinction 
between  the  two  terms  is  made  in  this  study  when  appropriate 


The  targeted  age  of  the  population  is  between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  years  of  age 
unless  otherwise  specified  Additionally,  the  terms  used  refer  both  to  males  and  females, 
unless  otherwise  specifically  noted.  In  addition  to  the  terms  “youths  who  have  been 
adjudicated/'  "youths  who  have  been  incarcerated/1  and  "youths  who  are  delinquent,"  the 
following  terms  were  used  and  are  defined  below 

Adolescence  refers  to  the  time  period  between  childhood  and  adulthood  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  individuals  who  are  identified  as  adolescents  are  between  the  ages 
oflOand  18 

Adjudicated  delinquent  refers  to  "a  child  who  has  committed  a legal  violation  or  a 
delinquent  act  and  a judge  has  formally  adjudicated  the  child  as  a prelude  to  commitment 
to  the  custody  of  the  DJJ  [Department  of  Juvenile  Justice)"  (Florida  Department  of 
Juvenile  Justice,  1997,  p 148) 

Aftercare  refers  to 

a contracted  or  state  operated  post-placement  program  for  juveniles  who 
have  completed  the  initial  phase  of  their  commitment  A transition  plan  is 
developed  to  identify  the  youths'  continuing  treatment  needs  and  to  make 
linkages  with  community  resources  to  meet  those  needs  The  objective  of 
the  aftercare  program  are  to  eliminate  reoffending  and  to  plan,  guide  and 
assist  juveniles  with  successful  readjustment  to  community  living,  including 
appropriate  educational  and  vocational  programs  (Florida  Department  of 
Juvenile  Justice,  1997,  p 148) 

Aries!  refers  to  "when  a law  enforcement  officer  charges  an  adult  with  a criminal 
act  or  violation  of  law,  and  takes  the  adult  into  custody  based  on  probable  cause  A 
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Department  of  Juvenile  Justice,  1997,  p 148) 


Boot  camp  refers  to 

females  The  program,  per  statue,  includes  physical  training  and  exercise, 
educational,  vocational  and  substance  abuse  programs,  and  training  in  the 
techniques  of  appropriate  decision  making,  life  skills,  and  job  skills  By 
law.  the  program  must  also  include  counseling  directed  at  replacing 
criminal  thinking  beliefs  and  values  with  moral  thinking  beliefs  and  values 
with  moral  thinking  beliefs  and  values.  Aftercare  is  mandatory  following 
completion  of  the  residential  program  (Florida  Department  of  Juvenile 


Justice,  1997,  p 150) 


is  Ihe  "gathering  of  information  for  the  evaluation  of  a 


Department  of  Juvenile  Justice,  1997,  p.  150). 


violation  of  any  law  of  this  state,  the  United  States,  or  any  other  state 
which  is  a misdemeanor  or  a felony  or  a violation  of  a county  or  municipal 
ordinance  which  would  be  punishable  by  incarceration  if  the  violation  were 
committed  by  an  adult  (Florida  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice,  1997, 

P 151) 


Delinquency  refers  to  “an  action  against  the  law"  (Cayne  & Lechner,  1 987, 

P 254). 

Delinnuent  youths  refers  to  those  who  have  “been  found  to  have  committed  a 
delinquent  act  (equivalent  of  being  found  guilty  of  a criminal  ofTense)  by  a juvenile  court 
judge,  and  adjudicated  a delinquent,  or  had  an  adjudication  withheld"  (Florida  Department 
of  Juvenile  Justice,  1997,p.  151) 

Deieniion  refers  to  being  ‘In  state  custody:  secure,  nonsecure,  or  home  detention 

cases  and  for  postadjudicatory  punishment"  (Florida  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice, 

1997,  p 152) 

Dii  is  an  acronym  for  the  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice  in  the  State  of  Florida 


IS 

Dually  diagnosed  refers  to  “delinquent  youths  who.  after  assessment,  have  been 
determined  to  have  developmental  disabilities,  moderate  substance  abuse  or  mental  health 
or  a combination  of  treatment  needs  that  may  be  treated  jointly  with  the  underlying 
reasons  for  delinquency"  (Florida  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice,  1997,  p.  153). 

Halfway  house  is  a “community  based  residential  program  for  ten  or  more 

or  contracted  by  the  department  The  average  stay  is  eight  months"  (Florida  Department 
of  Juvenile  Justice,  1997,  p.  154) 


economic  disadvantages  (Heward.  1996.  pp  190-191) 

Level  4 refers  to  low-risk  residential  programs  Offenders  are  committed  for  first 
or  second  degree  misdemeanors  or  third  degree  property  felonies.  The  length  of  stay 
ranges  from  one  to  six  months  depending  upon  the  youths'  progress  in  the  program  and 
the  program  type  (Florida  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice,  1997,  p 76) 

Level  6 refers  to 

programs  intended  for  more  serious  offenders  than  level  2 and  4 programs 
The  majority  of  committed  youths  placed  in  this  level  committed  serious 
property  offenses  and  are  frequent  offenders  The  length  of  stay  ranges 
from  three  to  nine  months  depending  upon  the  youths'  progress  in  the 
program  and  other  factors  (Florida  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice,  1997, 

P 79) 

Level  8 refers  to  high-risk  residential  programs 

They  provide  secure  settings  with  24-hour  a day  secure  custody,  care,  and 
supervision  Youths  who  have  been  committed  to  this  type  of  program 
have  committed  serious  felony  offenses  and  have  a prior  history  of  repeated 
felony  offenses  The  length  of  stay  ranges  from  6 to  24  months  and  is 
followed  by  a period  of  intensive  community-based  aftercare  supervision 
(Florida  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice,  1997,  p 86) 

Low-risk  residential  prouram  refers  to  a "Level  4 program  for  committed  youths 
who  represent  a low  risk  to  themselves  and  public  safety  yet  require  placement  and 
services  in  residential  settings"  (Florida  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice,  1 997,  p 156) 
Mental  retardation  according  to  the  American  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency  . 
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self-direction,  health  and  safety,  functional  academics,  leisure,  and  work 
Mental  retardation  manifests  before  age  18  (Heward,  1996,  p 149) 


Level  4 program  for  committed  youths  who  represent  a moderate  risk  to 
public  safety,  require  close  supervision  but  do  not  need  placement  in  a 
facility  that  is  either  staff  or  hardware  secure,  with  24-hour  awake 
supervision,  custody,  care,  and  treatment,  may  have  a security  fence  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  grounds  of  the  facility  (Florida  Department  of  Juvenile 
Justice,  1997,  p.  156) 


7,  p 160) 
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Youlhs  in  this  study  refers  to  both  female  and  males  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  18  years  of  age 

Scope  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  conducted  within  a limited  scope  The  delimitations  and  limitations 

The  scope  of  this  study  was  delimited  in  four  ways.  First,  the  study  was  conducted 
within  a narrow  geographical  location  Participants  from  two  state  operated  residential 
treatment  facilities,  one  in  Bartow,  a city  in  central  Florida,  and  one  in  Gainesville,  a city  in 
north-central  Florida  were  used  Therefore,  results  of  this  study  should  not  be  generalized 
beyond  its  current  settings  Second,  in  addition  to  the  restricted  geographical  locations  of 
the  facilities,  the  participants  originated  from  different  locations  in  the  State  of  Florida 
The  male  participants  originated  from  three  counties  in  central  Florida  while  the  female 
participants  originated  from  across  the  State  of  Florida  No  attempt  was  made  to 
discriminate  between  those  from  urban  or  rural  backgrounds  or  from  specific  regions  of 
Florida  Third,  no  consideration  was  given  to  the  race,  disability,  academic  ability,  or 
socioeconomic  status  of  participants  when  being  assigned  to  either  a control  group  or  an 
experimental  group  Furthermore,  consideration  was  only  given  to  age  in  that  all 
participants  were  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18  Fourth,  while  all  the  participants 
committed  crimes  of  a similar  nature  in  the  sense  that  a judge  had  ruled  that  the  given 


i the  appropriate  plac 


xperimental  group 


The  following  chapters  illu 


ction  for 


Determination  (Field  & Hoffman,  1996)  curriculum  Chapter  2 is  a review  of  literature 
relevant  to  this  study.  This  chapter  covers  (a)  the  current  status  of  youths  who  are 
delinquent  in  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Florida  in  particular,  (b)  the  common 
charauenatits  of  youths  who  are  delinquent,  (c)  a summary  of  key  self-determination 
concepts,  and  (d)  a discussion  on  how  self-determination  instruction  might  address  the 
needs  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  Chapter  3 provides  a description  of  the  methods  and 
procedures  used  in  this  study  Chapter  4 presents  the  results  of  this  study  Finally. 
Chapter  5 is  a discussion  of  the  (a)  results  as  they  relate  to  previous  research  and  theories, 
(b)  implications  for  youths  who  are  delinquent,  and  (c)  recommendations  for  future 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  essential  background  knowledge 
necessary  to  understand  the  current  needs  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  and  how  self- 
determination  instruction  might  be  appropriate  to  meet  those  concerns.  To  address  the 
aim  of  this  chapter,  five  major  sections  are  provided  Each  major  section  is  then 
subdivided  into  numerous  pans  Section  One  contains  general  information  on  juvenile 
delinquency  This  section  is  divided  into  three  parts  Those  parts  include  (a)  delinquency 
in  the  United  States,  (b)  delinquency  in  Florida,  and  (c)  delinquency  theories.  Section 
Two  describes  the  "typical"  characteristics  of  the  youths  who  are  delinquent  as  related  to 
self-determination  This  section  is  divided  into  ten  parts  Those  pans  include  (a)  gender, 
(b)  academics,  (c)  disabilities,  (d)  self-awareness,  (e)  self-control,  (0  self-acceptance, 

(g)  problem  solving,  (h)  social  skills,  (i)  communications  skills,  and  0)  family  Section 
Three  is  a description  of  the  current  educational  programming  for  youths  who  are 
delinquent  This  section  is  divided  into  four  pans  Those  pans  include  (a)  a legal  right  to 
education,  (b)  cognitive  based  educational  programming,  (c)  mentorship  programs,  and 

subdivided  into  problem  solving  programs  and  social  skills  programs  Section  Four  is  an 
overview  of  self-determination  This  section  is  divided  into  three  pans  Those  pans 
include  (a)  defining  self-determination,  (b)  theories  of  self-determination,  and  (c)  models 
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of  self-determination  Finally,  Section  Five  provides  information  on  the  potential  link 
between  delinquency  and  self-determination  This  section  connects  the  literature  from 
sections  one  through  four  to  provide  a rationale  for  self-determination  instruction  for 
youths  who  are  delinquent  Eaeh  section  is  described  below 


Section  One  is  an  overview  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  provide  an  overview  of  current  juvenile  delinquency  issues  and  problems  This  section 
contains  information  that  depicts  the  current  status  of  delinquency  in  the  United  States 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Florida  information  on  some  potential  causes  of  delinquency 
is  also  provided  This  section  is  divided  into  three  pans  Those  pans  include 
(a)  delinquency  in  the  United  States,  (b)  delinquency  in  Florida,  and  (c)  delinquency 
theories  Each  pan  is  described  below 


The  United  States  is  a nation  grappling  with  rising  rates  of  juvenile  delinquency 
(Florida  Depanment  of  Juvenile  Justice,  1997)  Television  and  newspaper  stories  portray 
a nation  at  the  mercy  of  juvenile  delinquents  who  are  out  of  control  and  must  be  contained 
(Platt.  1996)  Such  a depiction  appears  to  be  accurate  considering  the  economic  and 
psychological  damage  caused  by  the  inordinate  number  of  juveniles  who  are  being 
prosecuted  each  year 

Economically,  the  burgeoning  number  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  are  burdening 
the  already  taxed  educational,  health-care,  and  legal  systems  in  the  United  States 
(Calhoun,  Jurgens,  & Chen,  1 993;  Florida  Depanment  of  Juvenile  Justice,  1 997,  Rice, 


1984,  Steinberg,  1985;  Swenson  & Kennedy,  1995). 


dollars  is  spent  each  year  in  the  United  States  to  operate  a beleaguering  juvenile  justice 
system  (Swenson  & Kennedy,  1995).  A significant  portion  of  these  monies  is  spent  on 
containing  the  youths  who  are  delinquent  within  secure  facilities  such  as  residential 
treatment  programs,  boot  camps,  detention  centers,  and  other  controlled  environments 

In  addition  to  the  economic  devastation  caused  by  juvenile  crime,  people  are  also 
ravaged  and  overwhelmed  psychologically  (Platt,  1995)  Too  often  people  live  in  fear  of 
juveniles  This  fear  of  juveniles  may  be  justified  considering  the  percent  of  youths  who 
commit  violent  crimes  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (Florida  Department  of 
Juvenile  Justice,  1997)  reported  that  between  1980  and  1990,  violent  crime  arrest  rates  for 
10-17  year  olds  increased  by  27%.  Rice  (1984)  suggested  even  more  startling  figures 
He  indicated  that  the  number  of  violent  and  serious  crimes  increased  at  a rate  of  50%  for 
female  youths  and  82%  for  male  youths  between  1 970  and  1980.  Snarr  and  Wolford 
(1985)  indicated  that  of  all  violent  crimes  committed  in  the  United  States,  40%  were 
committed  by  juveniles  This  is  appalling  considering  that  only  20%  of  the  population  is 
considered  to  be  comprised  of  juveniles  Regardless  of  what  statistic  is  used,  it  appears 
that  people  are  increasingly  more  likely  to  encounter  violent  behavior  from  youths  in  the 

While  the  data  on  the  violent  nature  of  youths  in  the  United  States  are  shocking,  it 
appears  that  matters  are  projected  to  get  even  worse  The  Florida  Department  of  Juvenile 
Justice  (1997)  indicated  that  I 3 million  youths  between  the  ages  of  10  and  17  years  of  age 
tquency  in  the  United  Stan 


are  currently  at  risk  for  delin 


They  estimated  that  by  the  ye 


uggcsted  even  more  shocking  data  The  Carnegie 


Council  on  Adolescent  Development  (1989)  estimated  that  over  7 million  adolescents  are 
ralncrable  to  high-risk  behaviors  such  as  juvenile  crime,  truancy,  dropping  out  of  school, 
adolescent  pregnancy,  and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  In  light  of  these  statistics,  the  case  can 
be  made  that  juveniles  and  their  delinquency  behavior  are  out  of  control 

This  lack  of  control  can  also  be  seen  from  a longitudinal  perspective  Since  the 
1960s,  juvenile  delinquency  has  steadily  increased.  Steinberg  (1985)  indicated  that 
juvenile  arrests  for  virtually  all  classes  of  misbehavior  have  risen  over  the  last  several 
decades  For  example,  the  Florida  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice  (1997)  indicated  that 
between  1988  and  1992,  adjudication  ofjuveniles  rose  at  a rate  of26%  in  the  United 
States  Others  have  estimated  even  higher  rates  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Social 
Policy  (1 991)  found  that  juvenile  incarceration  due  to  delinquent  activities  increased  at  a 
startling  rate  of4l%  between  1979  and  1987  Nationally,  an  average  of 69.237  youths 
are  taken  into  juvenile  custody  for  delinquent  offenses  each  day  (Florida  Department  of 
Juvenile  Justice,  1 997)  That  equals  roughly  I 7 million  juvenile  arrests  each  year 

As  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  increases,  so  does  the  need  for  effective  and 
efficient  programs  to  contain  and  rehabilitate  them  There  are  approximately  422  public 

Annually,  over  450,000  youths  are  confined  in  juvenile  detention  centers  (Leone. 
Rutherford,  & Nelson,  1991 ) An  additional  300.000  serve  some  time  each  year  in  adult 
jails  Regrettably,  while  housed  in  such  settings,  a significant  portion  of  the  youths  do  not 


Another  way  of  illustrating  the  gravity  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Florida  is  by 
indicating  the  type  of  crime  and  the  percent  of  increase  between  1 985  and  1 994  as 
indicated  in  Table  2-1  Table  2-1  shows  the  top  seven  categories  for  juvenile  arrests  in 


increased  an  average  of  45. 5%  between  1985  and  1994  These  figures  graphically 


As  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  juvenile  crimes,  there  has  also  been  an 
expansion  of  residential  and  nonresidential  programs  in  Florida  (Florida  Department  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  1997)  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1991-1992.  a total  of  5,138  residential 
commitments  for  youths  were  made  in  Florida  Five  years  later,  for  the  fiscal  year  of 


1995-1996.  a total  i 


That  is 
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74%  in  the  need  for  residential  facilities.  Regrettably,  a significant  portion  of  youths  who 
have  been  committed  to  a residential  program  must  wait  in  a secure  detention  facility 
before  being  transferred  to  such  a facility  due  to  lack  of  availability  Too  often,  such 
"temporary"  facilities  provide  little  or  no  educational  or  rehabilitative  opportunities  for 
youths  who  have  been  adjudicated 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  representing  the  number  of  commitments  to  residential 
facilities  and  the  type  and  magnitude  of  juvenile  crime,  it  is  also  important  to  detail  the 
individual  characteristics  of  juveniles  who  are  delinquent  in  Florida  One  of  the  best 
sources  of  the  characteristics  of  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  in  Florida  derives  from 
Florida's  assignment  center  The  assignment  center  provides  educational,  physical,  and 
psychological  data  on  youths  who  have  been  committed  to  moderate-risk,  high-risk,  or 

state  It  is  operated  by  the  Manatee  County  Sheriff  s Office  and  has  been  open  since  May 
1996  While  the  assignment  center  is  relatively  new  in  operation,  it  does  provide  a 
glimpse  of  the  current  characteristics  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  Florida  Of  1 78  youths 
who  entered  the  assignment  center  over  a five  month  period,  the  following  data  were 
found  (Florida  Department  of  Juvenile  Justice.  1997.  pp  81-82) 

• the  average  age  of  the  youths  was  1 5 years  of  age, 

• approximately  76%  were  male  and  24%  were  females, 

‘ 64  (36%)  were  committed  to  (Level  6)  moderate-risk  commitment  programs, 

» 1 05  (59%)  were  committed  to  (Level  8)  high-risk  commitment  programs. 

• 9 (5%)  were  committed  to  (Level  10)  maximum-risk  commitment  programs. 


160  (90%)  of  the  youths  reportedly  tested  positive  for  drugs, 

132  (74%)  reported  a history  of  substance  abuse; 

171  (96%)  presented  psychological  problems, 

48  (28%)  reported  that  they  had  been  the  victim  of  domestic  violence, 

27  (1 5%)  reported  that  they  had  attempted  suicide; 

55  (3 1%)  have  a parent  who  was  then  or  had  been  in  prison, 

66  (37%)  have  been  adjudicated  for  a violent  crime, 

103  (58%)  had  prior  juvenile  commitment  placements  in  Florida,  and 
55  (31%)  were  classified  as  serious  habitual  offenders 
These  data  provide  an  impression  of  the  serious  problems  youths  who  have  beer 
adjudicated  in  Florida  face  on  a daily  basis  Such  findings  suggest  that  the  issues  are 
interrelated  and  complex  Too  often  the  majority  of  problems  youths  have  while  they  at 
juveniles  persist  into  adulthood  (Caspi,  Elder,  & Bern,  1987),  Without  the  proper 
treatment,  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  will  enter  adulthood  and  be  plagued  by 
higher  than  average  rates  of  unemployment,  accidents,  divorce,  and  dependency  on  the 


s of  juvenile  delinquency  and  of  the  youths 


delinquency  (Brier,  1989,  Leone  et  al  , 1991)  While 
explain  the  disproportionate  number  of  youths  with  di 


re  been  proposed  to  explain 
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they  also  can  be  used  to  explain  the  causes  of  delinquency  for  all  populations  The  four 
predominate  theories  include  (a)  the  School  Failure  Theory  (Dunivant,  1982;  Elliott,  1966; 
Gold,  1978;  Grande,  1988;  Healy.  1933,  Offord.  Poushinsky,  & Sullivan,  1978),  (b)  the 
Susceptibility  Theory  (Murray,  1976),  (c)  the  Differential  Treatment  Theory  (Broder, 
Dunivant,  Smith,  & Sutton,  1981,  Keilitz,  Zarembra,  & Broder,  1979),  and  (d)  the 
Metacognitive  Problem  Solving  Strategies  Theory  (Larson,  1988)  Each  theory  is  briefly 

The  flrst  theory  is  the  school  failure  theory  Over  the  years,  several  researchers 
have  suggested  that  delinquency  is  caused  by  school  failure  (Dunivant,  1982,  Elliott,  1966; 
Gold,  1978,  Grande,  1988,  Healy,  1933,  Offord  et  al„  1978),  The  School  Failure  Theory 
dates  back  to  Healy  in  1933.  He  suggested  that  school  dissatisfaction  and  maladjustment 
were  the  causes  of  delinquent  behavior  The  major  tenet  of  the  school  failure  theory  is 
that  individuals  who  have  learning  or  behavioral  disabilities  experience  academic  failure 
due  to  their  inability  to  appropriately  function  in  school  The  experience  of  academic 

delinquency  The  student  is  then  labeled  as  a behavior  problem  or  a delinquent  The 
result  is  a spiraling  effect  where  the  student  decreases  positive  interaction  with  the  school 
and  increases  delinquent  behaviors 

The  second  theory  is  the  Susceptibility  Theory  (Murray,  1976)  Those  who 
believe  in  the  Susceptibility  Theory  suggest  that  cenain  youths  are  predisposed  to  have 
cognitive,  behavioral,  and  personality  deficiencies  that  lead  to  a paucity  of  appropriate 
such  predisposing  factors  include  early  conduct 


social  skills  According  to  Brier  (1994),: 
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problems,  association  with  a deviant  peer  group,  lack  of  school  bonding,  an  attention 

and/or  alcoholism,  and  deficient  parent  management  practices  Due  to  such  predisposing 
fitctors,  these  individuals  lack  necessary  social  skills  that  inhibit  their  ability  to  control 

1991)  Thus,  those  who  do  not  have  a satisfactory  level  of  social  skills  are  inclined  to  be 

The  third  theory  is  the  Differential  Treatment  Theory  (Broder  et  al , 1981,  Keilitz 
et  al.,  1979)  Supporters  of  the  Differential  Treatment  Theory  suggest  that  youths  who 
are  socially,  intellectually,  or  emotionally  deprived  commit  the  same  rate  and  type  of 
delinquent  behaviors  as  the  rest  of  the  population  The  difference  is  in  how  police,  social 
workers,  and  other  authorities  figures  interact  with  them  The  suggestion  is  that  such 
youths  are  treated  differently  and  in  a manner  that  increases  the  incidence  of  adjudication 
because  they  lack  impulse  control,  are  unable  leant  from  experiences,  and  are  incapable  of 
interpreting  social  cues  (Brier,  1989,  Leone  et  al..  1991)  Their  lack  of  the  necessary 
cognitive  and  socials  skills  prevents  them  from  avoiding  detection,  interacting 
appropriately  with  authority  figures,  answering  police  questions  correctly,  and  heeding  the 
necessary  warnings  that  would  allow  them  to  evade  adjudication 

The  fourth  and  final  theory  is  the  Metacognitive  Problem  Solving  Strategies 
Theoty  (Larson.  1988)  “Metacognition  refers  to  a learner’s  knowledge  (awareness)  of 
thinking  processes  or  strategies  (such  as  planning,  evaluating  effectiveness  of  ongoing 


i successfully''  (Mercer  & Me 


1998,  p.  7)  Problem  solving  is  the  ability  to  discover  solutions  to  perplexing  issues  in 
one's  environment  Therefore,  metacognitivc  problem  solving  refers  to  the  ability  to  think 
about  how  one  goes  about  solving  daily  issues  or  dilemmas  Larson  (1988)  proposed  that 

personal  awareness,  poor  planning  skills,  and  limited  ability  to  reflect  upon  their  own 
actions,  are  prone  to  be  frustrated,  develop  behavior  problems,  and  engage  in  delinquent 
behaviors  She  suggested  that  students  should  be  taught  to  think  about  their  problem 
solving  processes  to  avoid  behavioral  problems  that  lead  to  delinquency 

All  four  theories  appear  to  have  something  to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of 
the  causes  of  delinquency  Yet,  to  date,  none  of  the  theories  have  been  conclusively 
validated  (Leone  et  al  , 1991)  More  than  likely,  as  Leone  (1 994)  noted,  the  exact  cause 
of  juvenile  delinquency  is  a combination  of  all  four  theories  Thus,  the  contention  of  this 
study  is  that  the  exact  origin  of  delinquency  may  be  an  amalgamation  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
all  the  theories  and  any  solution  to  delinquency  may  be  best  met  through  the  multiple 
constructs  represented  by  self-determination 


It  lays  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  how  some  of  the  needs  of  youths  who  are 
delinquent  might  be  met  through  self-determination  instruction  This  section  is  divided 


I gender,  (b)  academics,  (c)  disabilities,  (d)  self- 


awareness,  (e)  self-control,  (0  self-acceptance,  (g)  problem  solving,  (h)  social  skills, 
(i)  communications  skills,  and  (j)  family  Each  is  described  below 


The  first  characteristic  of  importance  is  the  gender  of  youths  who  are  delinquent 
The  majority  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  are  males  (Angencnt  & de  Man,  1996; 
Farrington.  1987,  Joseph.  1995;  Leone,  Rutherford,  & Nelson,  1991)  and  are  between  the 
ages  of  1 5 and  1 7 years  old  The  ratio  of  male  to  female  arrests  is  approximately  four  to 
one  In  1992, 23%  of  juvenile  arrests  were  female  while  77%  were  male  Both  males  and 

average,  males  commit  more  serious  offenses  than  girls  (Angenent  & de  Man,  1996; 
Hindelang.  1979)  Male  crimes  are  often  more  overt  in  nature  requiring  greater  physical 
strength  Such  crimes  include  stealing  large  amounts  of  money,  joyriding,  breaking  and 
entering,  and  inflicting  serious  physical  damage  Female  crimes  tend  to  be  more  coven  in 

serious  Included  are  crimes  such  as  shoplifting,  not  paying  subway  fares,  and  swindling 
While  the  majority  of  crimes  are  committed  by  males,  there  appears  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  females  who  are  being  adjudicated  (Flowers,  1 990,  Joseph. 

1995)  Over  a 26-year  period,  female  arrests  for  violent  crimes  rose  384  2%  while  male 
arrests  climbed  370  4%  (Flower,  1990)  In  1992,  as  compared  to  1991,  male  delinquency 
rose  by  2%  as  female  delinquency  rose  by  5%  (Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  1992) 


Additionally,  from  1988 1 


ligation,  1993),; 
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increased  10%  for  males  while  female  arrests  increased  1 7%  Regardless  of  what  statistic 
is  used,  it  appears  that  juvenile  crime  rates  for  both  males  and  females  are  on  the  rise 
Academics  and  Youths  Who.arc  Delinquent 

The  second  attribute  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  is  their  diminished  academic 
skills  Numerous  authors  have  reported  that  youths  who  are  delinquent  are  often 
frustrated  because  they  lack  the  necessary  academic  skills  to  be  successful  in  school  and 
life  (Beebe  & Mueller,  1993;  Broder,  Dunivant.  Smith,  & Sulton,  1981;  Hodges,  Giulotti, 
& Porpotage,  1994;  Kirsch,  Jungeblut,  Jenkins,  & Kolstad,  1993;  Larson.  1988,  Leone. 
Rutherford,  & Nelson,  1991,  Phillips  & Hendry,  1996).  For  example,  Beebe  and  Mueller 
(1993)  studied  a total  of  583  youths  who  were  being  housed  in  Michigan  detention 
centers  Four  hundred  eight-six  were  male  and  ninety-seven  were  female  Overall,  only 
29  youths  or  5%  of  the  total  population  were  reading  at  or  above  reading  level  Twelve 
youths  or  2%  of  the  population  had  math  skills  at  or  above  reading  level.  Thus,  95%  were 
functioning  below  grade  level  in  reading  and  98%  were  below  grade  level  in  math 
Beebe  and  Mueller  ( 1 993 ) also  examined  the  relationship  between  the  youths' 
categories  of  offense  with  their  academic  achievement  status  Four  categories  were 
developed  consisting  of  (a)  Category  I aggressive  felonies  (i.e.  assault  and  battery, 
manslaughter,  rape,  arson,  armed  robbery),  (b)  Category  II  property  felonies 
(i  e breaking  and  entering,  larceny,  extortion,  violation  of  controlled  substances), 

(c)  Category  III:  misdemeanors  (i.e.  intoxication,  shoplifting,  fleeing  and  eluding),  and 

(d)  Category  IV  status  (i.e  running  away,  truancy,  incorrigibility,  curfew  violation)  The 
authors  determined  that  those  youths  in  Category  1 statistically  had  more  severe  reading 
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and  math  deficits  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  youths  in  the  other  categories  They 
suggested  that  individuals  with  intense  academic  deficits  are  significantly  at  greater  risk  of 

Finn,  Stott,  and  Zarichny  (1988)  found  similar  results  when  they  examined  the 
academics  of  104  juveniles  who  appeared  in  juvenile  court.  They  indicated  that  43%  of 
the  juveniles  read  two  or  more  years  below  grade  level,  70%  were  receiving  grades  of  D’s 
or  F’s,  55%  had  been  suspended  from  school  one  or  more  times,  and  45%  had  been 
retained  at  least  once  Fejes-Mendoza,  Miller  and  Eppler  (1995)  investigated  the 
educational  histories  of  juvenile  female  delinquents  who  were  incarcerated  They 
indicated  that  the  educational  backgrounds  of  female  youths  who  were  delinquent  were 
filled  with  repeated  failure,  unrealistic  ideations  regarding  their  academic  skills,  special 
education  services,  and  unsatisfactory  experiences  with  teachers  Approximately  43-53% 
of  the  youths  had  been  retained  at  least  once  while  27-33%  required  special  education 
services  A significant  number  had  received  Chapter  1 services  while  in  school  and  were 
performing  one  or  more  levels  in  reading  and  math  below  their  same  aged  peers 

Finally,  according  to  the  Orton  Dyslexic  Society  (Adams,  1990),  85%  of  juveniles 
who  appear  in  court  and  50%  of  prison  inmates  are  illiterate  Regrettably,  nearly  half  of 
the  all  individuals  with  the  lowest  levels  of  reading  live  in  poverty  (Kirsch,  Jungeblut. 
Jenkins,  & Kolstad,  1993)  Thus,  it  appears  that  juveniles  who  are  delinquent  are  at 
greater  risk  of  earning  less,  being  unemployed,  and  having  incrementally  less  economic 
bargaining  power 
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One  reason  youths  who  are  delinquent  might  have  difficulties  in  school  is  in  their 

who  were  delinquent  were  more  deficient  in  their  ability  to  stay  on  task,  answer  questions 
appropriately,  and  attend  to  class  lectures  as  compared  to  those  who  were  not  delinquent 
Dishion,  Loeber,  Stouthamer-Loeber,  and  Patterson  (1984)  and  Hirschi  (1969)  indicated 
that  youths  who  are  delinquent  are  less  likely  to  do  homework  The  authors  indicated  that 
there  is  a negative  correlation  between  homework  and  delinquency  The  less  homework 
that  was  completed,  the  greater  the  rate  of  delinquency 


The  third  feature  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  is  that  the  population  is  comprised 
of  more  individuals  with  disabilities  The  prevalence  of  individuals  with  disabilities  who 
are  delinquent  and  have  been  adjudicated  is  disproportionately  higher  then  the  number  of 

Bullis,  & Benz,  1996,  Dunivant,  1982,  Leone,  1994,  Leone,  Rutherford,  & Nelson,  1991; 
Morgan,  1979,  Zimmerman,  Rich,  Kellitz,  & Broder,  1981)  While  all  types  of  disabilities 
are  represented  in  the  youths  who  are  in  the  adjudicated  population,  the  majority  of 

moderate  mental  retardation,  or  a behavioral  disorder  (Leone  et  al , 1991).  The  exact 
proportion  of  individuals  who  are  disabled  and  are  delinquent  varies  greatly  from  study  to 
study  due  to  methodological  differences  and  divergent  state  terminologies  Yet,  data  are 
available  that  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  For  example,  Rutherford,  Nelson, 
and  Wolford  (1985)  surveyed  state  directors  of  special  education  and  correctional 
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education  programs  and  found  that  approximately  28%  of  the  youths  who  had  been 
adjudicated  had  disabilities  In  another  survey  of  state  juvenile  correctional  administrators, 
Morgan  ( 1 979)  estimated  that  42%  of  youths  who  were  adjudicated  were  disabled  In  a 
different  survey,  Bullock  and  McArthur  (1994)  indicated  disability  prevalence  rates 
between  30-60%  within  youths  correctional  programs  They  suggested  that  even  more 
alarming  was  the  fact  that  some  states  reported  rates  as  high  as  100%  of  the  youths  who 
were  incarcerated  were  also  disabled 

Overall,  Brier  (1994)  suggested  that  typically  30-50%  of  youths  who  have  been 
adjudicated  have  disabilities  He  also  suggested  that  youths  with  disabilities  are  more 
likely  to  be  delinquent  if  they  have  (a)  attention  deficit  disorder  with  hyperactivity,  (b)  low 
IQ  scores,  (c)  abrasive  social  skills,  (d)  low  language  skills,  (e)  low  social  perception 
skills,  (f)  school  frustration,  (g)  early  conduct  problems,  and  (h)  a parent  who  is  involved 
in  criminal  activity  Regardless  of  which  figures  are  used,  prevalence  rate  ate  extremely 
high  considering  the  proportion  of  individuals  with  disabilities  in  the  school  aged 
population  Heward  (1996)  reported  that  of  youths  in  school  in  the  United  States,  4 1% 
have  a learning  disability,  1-3%  have  mental  retardation,  and  2%  have  a behavioral 
disability  Overall,  approximately  7.4%  of  the  school  aged  population  has  an  identified 
disability  Such  numbers  are  in  clear  contrast  to  the  much  higher  prevalence  rates  of 
individuals  who  are  both  delinquent  and  have  a disability 


arc  delinquent,  it  is  also  imponant  to  indicate  the  potential  correlation  between  intelligent 
quotient  (IQ)  and  delinquency  While  not  all  individuals  with  disabilities  have  low  IQ 


i (Heward,  1996) 


Numerous  authors  (Beebe  & Mueller.  1993,  Berzonsky,  1978,  Braithwaite.  198l,Hirschi 
& Hindelang,  1977;  Lawrence,  1985,  Moffitt  & Silva,  1988)  have  indicated  there  is  a 

down,  the  rate  of  delinquency  and  criminal  activity  go  up  Youths  who  are  delinquent 
have  consistently  scored  lower  on  standardized  measures  of  intelligence  For  example, 
Angenent  and  de  Man  ( 1 996)  reported  that  the  average  IQ  score  range  for  youths  who 
were  delinquent  was  between  60  and  100  Beebe  and  Mueller  (1993)  found  similar  IQ 

Statistically,  the  average  range  for  the  general  population  is  between  70  and  130  Thus,  it 
appears  that  youths  who  are  delinquent  have  mean  IQ  scores  below  the  general 
population 


The  fourth  trait  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  is  a lack  of  self-awareness  Self- 
awareness  is  the  ability  to  envision  the  future  (dream),  know  personal  strengths, 
weaknesses,  needs,  preferences,  and  life  options,  and  to  be  able  to  decide  what  is 
personally  important  (Field  & Hoflman,  1 994)  There  appears  to  be  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  youths  who  are  delinquent  lack  important  self-awareness  skills  (Dodge  & 
Coie,  1987,  Fejes-Mendoza,  Miller.  & Eppler.  1995,  Freedman.  Rosenthal.  Donahue, 
Schlundt.  & McFaJI.  1978,  Hains,  1984,  Hollin  & Swaffer,  1993,  Lockman,  1987, 
Oyserman*  Markus,  1990,  Waas,  1988,  Wunderlich.  1985),  Oyserman  and  Markus 
(1990)  proposed  that  male  youths  who  were  delinquent  were  deficient  in  the  awareness 
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their  "possible  selves They  appeared  lo  have  a dislorted  view  of  themselves  and  their 
own  potential  in  life.  The  male  youths  were  unable  lo  see  beyond  their  current 
circumstances  lo  a better  future  and  an  improved  self  Mains  ( 1 984)  supported  this 

not  delinquent  had  a greater  lack  of  cognitive  ability  awareness  She  indicated  that  males 
who  were  delinquent  had  higher  perceived  levels  of  personal  cognitive  capacities  then  they 
actually  did  suggesting  that  they  lacked  an  awareness  of  themselves  and  their  true  abilities 
Fejes-Mendoza  et  al  (1995)  agreed  with  Hains  (1984)  indicating  that  youths  who  were 
delinquent  also  appeared  to  have  a distorted  view  of  their  academic  abilities  The  authors 

grade  level  as  long  as  they  were  not  receiving  “D’s"  and  “F's  ” The  predominate  attitude 
was,  “I  think  I am  on  grade  level,  therefore  I must  be  on  grade  level " Overall,  the  studies 
suggested  that  youths  who  are  delinquent  inaccurately  or  inconsistently  comprehend  an 
awareness  of  their  true  abilities  that  can  contribute  to  the  an  unwillingness  to  ameliorate 
cognitive  deficiencies  and  alter  their  delinquent  behavior 

themselves  and  others  Hollin  and  Swaffer  (1993)  examined  how  38  young  male  offenders 
associated  social  cognition  and  social  performance  They  concluded  that  the  offenders 
showed  poorer  recognition  of  the  emotions  of  disgust,  sadness,  and  fright  Freedman  et 
al.  (1978)  also  found  similar  results  suggesting  that  males  who  were  delinquent  had 


Rotenberg  (1974) 


decrease  another's  level  of  suffering  during  role  playing  The  author  suggested  that  the 
youths  who  were  delinquent  lacked  an  awareness  of  the  feelings  of  their  peers.  Finally, 
both  Izzo  and  Ross  (1990)  and  Ross  and  Ross  (1989)  indicated  similar  results  by 
suggesting  that  youths  who  were  delinquent  lacked  an  awareness  or  sensitivity  to  other 
people’s  thoughts  and  feelings  The  authors  suggested  that  youths  who  were  delinquent 
were  egocentric  and  lacked  the  necessary  interpersonal  cognitive  skills  required  for 
problem  solving  when  interacting  with  others.  Their  lack  of  interpersonal  skills  appeared 
to  inhibit  their  ability  to  think  about  how  others  felt  The  indication  was  that  youths  who 
were  delinquent  were  less  aware  of  emotional  states  of  others  as  compared  to  those  who 


delinquent  appeared  to  lack  an  accurate  awareness  of  social  information  in  their 
enviionmems  (Dodge  &Coie,  1987,  Lockman.  1987,  Waas.  1988;  Wunderlich,  1985) 
According  to  Waas  (1988),  those  male  adolescents  who  were  unaware  of  social 


information  tn  their  environments  tended  to  be  more  aggressive  Lochman  (1987)  and 

were  aggressive  The  authors  suggested  that  males  who  were  aggressive  viewed  peers 
with  whom  they  interacted  as  being  more  aggressive  then  they  were  in  reality  The 
implication  was  that  males  who  were  aggressive  falsely  interpreted  the  intentions  of  their 
peers  Wunderlich  (1985)  continued  by  indicating  similar  misinterpretations  of  youths 
who  were  delinquent  with  authority  figures  The  author  indicated  that  youths  who  were 
delinquent  inaccurately  interpreted  the  emotions  of  those  in  authority  which  lead  to  greater 


conflict  The  youths  who  were  delinquent  maintained  more  negative  views  of  authority 
figures,  were  more  sensitive  to  criticism,  and  were  socially  more  pessimistic  as  compared 

information  led  to  disruptive  and  delinquent  behavior.  Combined,  all  the  authors 

by  providing  youths  with  more  accurate  information  of  themselves  and  their  surroundings 
Self-Control  and  Youths  Who  are  Delinquent 

The  fifth  common  quality  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  is  their  lack  of  self-control 
It  appears  that  many  youths  who  are  delinquent  lack  control  over  themselves  and  their 
environments  (Calabrese  & Adams,  1990.  Kapp,  1997,  Lagrange,  1996,  Oyserman  & 
Markus,  1990,  Payne  & Patton.  1981,  Quay,  1987;  Swenson  & Kennedy.  1995) 
Lagrange  (1996)  found  that  the  major  predictor  of  delinquency  for  both  sexes  was  low 
self-control.  Low  self-control  was  associated  with  imprudent  behaviors  caused  by 
impulsivity,  risk  seeking,  and  carelessness  Both  general  delinquency  and  the  commitment 
of  properly  crimes  were  highly  correlated  with  low  self-control  for  older  adolescent  males 
When  low  self-control  was  combined  with  greater  opportunities  to  commit  delinquent 
acts,  delinquency  increased  for  both  sexes  but  especially  for  younger  adolescent  females 
Oyserman  and  Markus  (1990)  continued  by  indicating  that  the  lack  of  self-control 
of  youths  who  are  delinquent  often  manifests  itself  as  a feeling  that  their  lives  are  a matter 
of  fate  They  suggested  that  many  youths  who  are  delinquent  may  fear  being  a criminal 
but  feel  powerless  to  change  their  own  destinies  Maintaining  insufficient  self-control 
skills  appeared  to  inhibit  the  youths'  ability  to  take  the  n 
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activity.  Kapp  (1997)  found  similar  data  when  he  interviewed  youths  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system  using  a qualitative  life  history  methodology  The  youths  who  were 
interviewed  stated  they  believed  they  were  unable  to  resist  criminal  street  behavior  They 
indicated  that  they  felt  defenseless  against  the  negative  influences  in  their  environments 
whether  in  the  local  neighborhoods  or  while  being  adjudicated  Furthermore,  Kapp  ( 1 997) 

neglect  eventually  succumbed  to  the  negative  influences  while  being  incarcerated  Those 
who  were  not  criminals  when  they  entered  the  system  became  criminals  because  of  the 


Calabrese  and  Adams  ( 1 990)  proceeded  by  suggesting  that  youths  who  had  been 
incarcerated  have  higher  levels  of  alienation  from  society,  themselves,  and  significant 
others  They  proposed  that  alienation  is  expressed  as  a feeling  of  powerlessness, 
isolationism,  and  meaninglessness  Powerlessness  was  defined  as  the  inability  to  control 
the  forces  that  surround  one’s  life  Isolationism  was  defined  as  the  separation  from 
significant  others  Finally,  meaninglessness  was  defined  as  the  inability  to  see  purpose  in 

allow  youths  who  have  been  incarcerated  to  develop  trusting  relationships  in  hopes  of 
reducing  powerlessness,  isolation,  and  meaninglessness  They  contended  that  reducing  all 


medy(  1995)  also  found  at 


ved  level  of  c 


I of 307  males  who  had  been 


adjudicated  Control  was  defined  as  the  individual's  percciv 
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red  contingency  and  perceived 

felt  the  outcomes  in  his  or  her  own  life  depended  upon  personal  behavior  Determining  an 
individual's  perceived  contingency  helps  to  answer  the  question,  "How  does  what  I do 
make  a difference  in  what  happens  to  me?”  Perceived  competence  refers  to  an 
individual's  capacity  to  achieve  what  is  asked  Ascertaining  an  individual's  perceived 
competence  assists  in  answering  the  question,  "Can  I do  what  it  takes  to  be  successful  at 
this  task?"  Swenson  and  Kennedy  (1995)  determined  that  both  perceived  contingency  and 
perceived  competence  levels  were  significantly  related  to  externalizing,  maladaptive 
behaviors  Those  individuals  who  had  more  externalizing  problems  such  as  aggressive 
behavior  also  had  lower  levels  of  perceived  competence  and  perceived  contingency  levels 
There  was  the  tendency  for  them  to  attribute  their  failures  to  themselves  and  successes  to 
external  factors  Additionally,  those  with  lower  levels  of  perceived  competence  also 
tended  to  have  higher  levels  of  internalizing  behavior  problems  They  were  more  worried, 
unhappy,  and  tended  to  view  themselves  as  physically  and  academically  less  competent 
The  authors  suggested  that  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  should  be  taught  to  be 
responsible  for  solving  their  problems  and  realize  that  success  is  contingent  upon  their 

Determining  that  success  and  failure  is  contingent  upon  one's  own  actions  is  also 
related  to  an  individual's  locus  of  control  level.  Locus  of  control  "refers  to  how  one 
perceives  the  consequences  of  his  own  behavior  An  individual  who  is  operating  primarily 


primarily  i 


ore  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  sees  positive  and  negative  events  as  being 
controlled  by  outside  forces,  such  as  fate,  chance,  or  other  people,  is  said  to  have 
an  external  locus  of  control”  (Payne  & Patton.  1981,  p.  124).  While  not  conclusive 
(Quay,  1987),  there  is  some  evidence  that  youths  who  are  delinquent  are  more  externally 
controlled  as  compared  to  those  youths  who  are  not  delinquent  Numerous  authors 
(Eitzen,  1975,  Kumchy*  Sawyer,  1980,  Parrott  & Strongman,  1984,  Rotter.  1971)  have 
suggested  that  there  is  a propensity  among  youths  who  are  delinquent  to  perceive  external 
forces  as  shaping  their  lives  and/or  blocking  their  legitimate  achievement  Additionally, 
Ollendick  and  Elliot  (cited  in  Cunliffe,  1992)  found  that  youths  who  were  delinquent  and 
maintained  an  external  locus  of  control  tended  to  believe  that  change  was  beyond  their 
personal  control  They  tended  to  be  rebellious  and  uncooperative  In  contrast,  youths 

compliant  and  cooperative 

Finally,  closely  related  to  internal  locus  of  control  is  the  concept  of  autonomy 
Autonomy  is  the  ability  to  self-govem  one's  own  actions  and  behaviors  (Deci  & Ryan. 
1994)  While  it  is  inevitable  that  the  level  of  autonomy  of  youths  who  have  been 
incarcerated  will  be  limited  by  the  vety  nature  of  their  environment,  several  authors 
(Martin  & Osgood,  1987.  McEwen.  1978,  Osgood,  Gruber.  Archer,  & Newcomb,  1985) 
have  suggested  that  increasing  their  level  of  autonomy  will  also  develop  their  prosocial 
behaviors  while  being  incarcerated  The  authors  indicated  that  those  individuals  who  were 
incarcerated  and  had  greater  levels  of  autonomy  tended  to  display  more  constructive 


as  compared  to  those  with  lower  levels  of  autonomy  Thus,  it  appears  that  those  who 
have  higher  levels  of  autonomy  have  a greater  oppotlunity  to  decrease  delinquent  behavior 
in  contrast  to  those  with  lower  levels  of  autonomy 


The  sixth  typical  facet  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  is  that  of  a low  self- 
acceptance. Self-acceptance  is  the  ability  to  accept  and  value  oneself,  admire  personal 
strengths  that  come  from  uniqueness,  recognize  and  respect  rights  and  responsibilities,  and 
to  take  care  of  oneself  (Field  & Hoffman,  1 994).  Youths  who  are  delinquent  often  do  not 
value  themselves,  take  care  of  themselves  or  take  appropriate  responsibility  for  their 
behaviors  Dembo,  La  Voie,  Schmeidler,  and  Washburn  (1987)  indicated  youths  who 
were  delinquent  had  higher  than  average  levels  of  self-derogation.  They  found  there  was  a 
positive  correlation  between  the  level  of  juvenile  delinquent  self-derogation  and  their 
antisooial  behavior,  drug  abuse  and  alcohol  abuse  Furthermore,  they  indicated  that  self- 


> be  successful  in  life  Thus,  they  ma 


chances  lo  gain  self-worth  fro 


There  is  also  some  evidence  indicaling  that  ihe  level  of  self-efficacy,  or  belief  in 
oneself,  is  related  to  problem  behaviors  such  as  delinquency  (Bandura,  1977;  Chung  & 
Elias,  1996,  Hawkins,  Catalano,  & Miller,  1992.  lessor,  1993).  The  suggestion  was  that 
low  levels  of  self-efficacy  in  an  individual's  ability  to  perform  in  academic  activities, 
nonacademic  activities,  and  social  situations  can  be  predictive  of  future  problem  behaviors 


Individuals  with  low  levels  of  self-efficacy  therefore  do  not  believe  in  their  abilities  lo  be 
successful  Thus,  over  time,  the  lack  ofbelief  in  one's  own  abilities  can  lead  to  failure 
Failure  can  then  lead  to  delinquency  because  the  energies  required  lo  achieve  at  socially 


problem  solvers  Youths  who  are  delinquent  appear  to  lack  many  essential  problem 
solving  skills  necessary  to  solve  routine  problems  (Akhtar  &Bradley,  1991,  Dishion, 
Loeber,  Stouthamer-Loeber,  & Patterson,  1984,  Freedman,  Rosenthal,  Donahue. 
Schlundl,  & McFall,  1978;  Guerra  & Slaby,  1990.  Hains  & Herman.  1989;  Hains  & 
Higgins  Hains.  1987;  Hains  & Ryan.  1983,  Jesness,  1971,  Simonian,  Tamowski.  & Gibbs, 
1991 , Swenson  & Kennedy,  1995,  Veneziano  & Veneziano,  1988)  Deficiencies  in 
problem  solving  appears  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  youths  who  are  delinquent  will 


ore,  those  who  have  ineffective  problem  solving  skills 


sis  (Kennedy,  1984)  Furthermc 
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are  more  likely  to  be  perceived  as  abnormal,  socially  incompetent,  and  maladjusted 
(Larson.  1988) 

Jesness  (1971)  examined  the  problem  solving  abilities  of  1,173  youths  who  were 
incarcerated.  He  indicated  that  54%  of  the  youths  had  difficulty  in  (a)  comprehending  that 
their  behavior  was  associated  with  getting  something  they  desired,  (b)  appraising  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  feelings,  needs  and  motives  of  themselves  and 
others,  (c)  controlling  impulses  that  would  allow  them  to  plan  for  the  future,  and 
(d)  calculating  the  potential  consequence  of  their  actions  in  association  with  the  responses 
of  others  Hains  and  Henman  (1989)  indicated  that  youths  who  were  delinquent  and  who 
had  lower  problem  solving  abilities  also  had  more  behavioral  problems  as  compared  to 
youths  who  were  not  delinquent  Akhtar  and  Bradley  ( 1 99 1 ) continued  by  suggesting  that 
youths  who  were  delinquent  followed  a destructive  pattern  when  attempting  to  solve 
problems  This  pattern  involved  picking  up  verbal  and  nonverbal  cues  and  misinterpreting 
them  due  to  poor  problem  solving  skills  Additionally,  Brier  (1994)  suggested  that  poor 
problem  solving  often  combines  with  an  inclination  toward  making  decisions  impulsively 
They  tended  to  be  reactive  instead  of  proactive  As  Cunlifee  (1992)  suggested,  the  end 
result  are  actions  that  are  interpreted  by  their  peers,  teachers,  family,  and  society  as  being 
inappropriate  Too  often,  this  can  lead  to  delinquent  behaviors  and  rejection  by  significant 

Dishion,  et  al . (1984)  also  explored  the  problem  solving  skills  of  youths  who 
were  delinquent  They  did  so  by  investigating  the  interpersonal,  academic,  and  work  skills 


Compared  I 


noi  delinquent,  the  youths  who  were  delinquent  scored  significantly  lower  in  all  three 
areas  In  the  area  of  interpersonal  skills,  the  authors  suggested  youths  who  were 
delinquent  lacked  the  social  problem  solving  strategies  necessary  to  assertively  resist 
negative  peer  pressure  Kennedy  (1984)  agreed  by  stating  that  youths  often  become 
delinquent  because  they  are  unable  to  process  necessary'  social  skills  needed  to  avert 
problematic  behaviors 

Youths  who  are  delinquent  also  appear  to  maintain  social  problem  solving  skills 
that  are  dysfimctional  According  to  Guerra  and  Slaby  (1990),  antisocial  and  aggressive 
adolescents  tended  to  solve  problems  by  (a)  defining  social  problems  from  a hostility 
perception,  (b)  setting  goals  with  hostile  intentions,  (c)  exploring  limited  tacts, 

solutions,  and  (f)  ranking  ineffective  strategies  with  greater  importance  than  effective 
strategies  Freedman,  Rosenthal.  Donahue.  Schlundt.  and  McFall  (1978)  agreed  and 
stated  that  poor  problem  solving  skills  and  being  rejected  socially  appeared  to  be 

status,  and  IQ 

Youths  who  are  delinquent  also  appear  to  be  socially  less  competent  than  those 
who  are  not  delinquent  According  to  Simonian,  Tarnowski,  and  Gibbs  (1991)  and 
Veneziano  and  Vencziano  (1988),  there  is  a significant  correlation  between  social 
competence  and  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  As  the  level  of  social  competence  is 
decreased,  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  increases  It  was  suggested  that  this  may  be 


ng  skills  Finally,  Hains  and  Ryan  (1983) 


' defining,  prosocial  reasoning,  and  social  problem 


solving  abilities  of  youths  who  were  and  were  not  delinquent  They  found  that  the  two 
groups  differed  significantly  on  their  social  problem  solving  abilities  The  youths  who 
were  delinquent  had  substantially  lower  social  problem  solving  abilities  as  compared  to 

In  addition  to  not  thinking  before  they  act.  many  youths  who  are  delinquent  also 
(ail  to  think  after  they  act  (Izzo  & Ross,  1990,  Ross  & Ross,  1 989).  There  is  a tendency 
for  them  to  act  without  thinking  and  respond  without  reasoning  Without  reflecting  upon 
their  actions,  youths  who  are  delinquent  perceive  they  are  controlled  by  external  forces 
From  their  perspective,  late,  chance,  or  luck  governs  their  lives  Such  thinking  contributes 
to  their  sense  of  powerlessness  and  lack  of  control  (Izzo  & Ross,  1990,  Ross  & Ross, 
1989)  Without  the  ability  to  reflect  on  their  successes  or  failures,  they  are  unable  to  learn 
from  their  experiences  Being  unreflective  promotes  ineffectual  thinking  because  they  only 


The  eighth  prevailing  tendency  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  is  maintaining  low 
social  skill  abilities  Youths  who  are  delinquent  appear  to  have  significant  social  skills 
deficits  that  contribute  to  their  failure  in  life  (Cunliffe,  1992,  Freedman  et  al , 1978, 
Gaffney  & McFall,  1981.  Hazel,  Schumaker.  Sherman,  & Sheldon-Wildgen.  1983.  Jenson 
& Howard.  1990,  Lochman.  1987,  Spence,  1981,  Waas.  1988)  Having  significant  social 

concepts,  limited  learning  opportunities  (Deshler.  Ellis,  Lena,  1996)  and  an  increase  in  the 


likelihood  of  being  arrested  (Doren,  Bullis.  & Benz,  1996). 


: al  (1983)  defin 


social  skills  as  "the  ability  to  interact  with  others  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  positive 
effects  for  interaction  and  to  be  mutually  beneficial  to  all  parties  involved  in  the 
interaction"  (p  1 1 8).  In  addition  to  defining  social  skills,  they  developed  a list  of  eight 
social  skills  that  appeared  to  be  most  problematic  for  youths  who  were  delinquent  The 
list  was  developed  from  interviews  with  parents  of  youths  who  were  delinquent,  probation 
officers,  and  the  youths  themselves  The  list  included  (a)  giving  positive  feedback, 

(b)  giving  negative  feedback  (c)  receiving  negative  feedback  (d)  negotiating,  (e)  solving 
problems,  (f)  resisting  peer  pressure,  (g)  following  directions,  and  (h)  conversing  When 
this  list  was  compared  to  a group  of  youths  who  were  not  delinquent,  the  youths  identified 
as  delinquent  exhibited  significant  skill  deficit  in  all  eight  areas  Of  the  eight  skills,  the 
ability  to  resist  peer  pressure  was  the  most  pronounced  difference  between  the  two 
groups 

DeLange,  Barton,  and  Lanham  (1982)  also  investigated  problematic  social  skills  of 
youths  who  were  delinquent  The  authors  interviewed  60  male  youths  who  were 
delinquent  They  asked  the  youths  to  develop  a list  of  the  most  perplexing  situations  in 

"no."  (c)  dealing  with  peer  irritation,  (d)  expressing  negative  emotions  appropriately, 

(e)  responding  to  criticism  and/or  confrontation,  and  (!)  confronting  others  Their  findings 
are  very  similar  to  the  eight  skills  indicated  by  Hazel  et  al  (1983)  Overall,  both  studies 


I the  challe 


ith  using  the  necessary  coping 


Mallack.  McGreevy,  Rouse,  Flatter,  and  Marcus  (1994)  also  examined  the  social 
skills  of  youths  who  were  incarcerated.  They  studied  3 1 adolescent  males  between  the 


ages  of  1 7 and  19  years  of  age  whom  were  incarcerated  on  charges  of  fugitive  warrants, 
weapons  violations,  controlled  substance  abuse,  sex  offenses,  and  attempted  murder. 

When  compared  to  3 1 rural  university  adolescent  male  students  of  the  same  age,  scores  on 
the  Matson  Evaluation  of  Social  Skills  with  Youngsters  (MESSY)  self-rating  form 
(Matson,  & Ollendick,  1988)  indicated  significantly  greater  social  skill  deficits 
Specifically,  youths  who  were  incarcerated  had  higher  levels  of  inappropriate  assertiveness 
and  impulsivity/rccalcitrancy  Most  of  the  youths  appeared  to  lack  the  appropriate  self- 
control  to  handle  everyday  situations.  Furthermore,  Dembo,  La  Voie,  Schmeidler,  & 
Washburn,  (1987)  indicated  that  male  and  females  who  were  delinquent  have  higher  levels 
of  social  maladjustment,  immaturity,  antisocial  behaviors,  and  autism  as  compared  to  the 
nondelinquent  population  as  indicated  by  the  Jesness  Inventory  (Jesness,  1966).  The 
authors  reported  a significant,  positive  and  linear  correlation  between  the  number  of  times 
one  had  been  placed  in  a secure  detention  facility  and  their  level  of  antisocial  behavior. 

Freedman  et  al.  (1978)  and  Gaffney  and  McFall  (1981)  found  similar  results 
regarding  the  social  skill  deficits  of  adolescents  who  were  delinquent  Freedman  el  al 
(1978)  studied  adolescent  males  while  Gafihey  and  McFall  (1981)  investigated  adolescent 
females.  The  source  of  their  findings  came  from  interviews  with  parents  of  youths  who 
were  delinquent,  probation  officers,  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and  youths  who  were 
delinquent.  While  their  research  does  not  provide  evidence  that  delinquency  is  caused  by  a 
lack  of  social  skills,  they  did  suggest  that  as  one  increases  so  does  the  other  The  authors 


SI 

implied  that  this  is  particularly  true  when  the  social  skill  deficits  are  greater  with  authority 
figures  as  compared  to  peers.  While  social  skill  deficits  with  both  authority  figures  and 
peers  can  lead  to  problems,  greater  levels  of  delinquency  are  exhibited  when  the  social 
skill  deficits  arc  with  adults. 

Freedman  et  al.  (1978)  and  Gaffney  and  McFall  (1981)  were  also  able  to 
enumerate  three  factors  that  increased  the  likelihood  that  an  adolescent  would  be  classified 
as  being  delinquent.  The  three  factors  are  progressive  in  nature,  starting  with  social  skill 
deficits  and  ending  with  incarceration.  Those  three  factors  included  (a)  the  degree  to 
which  the  individual  lacks  the  necessary  skills  to  deal  with  everyday  problems,  (b)  the 
number  of  times  the  individual  confronts  such  problems  and  their  solution  is  an  illegal 
behavior,  and  (c)  the  number  of  times  the  individual  has  a negative  encounter  with  the 
legal  system  that  leads  to  incarceration  The  authors  suggested  that  teaching  new  and 
more  effective  social  behaviors  should  decrease  the  chances  the  individual  will  be  involved 
with  illegal  behavior  that  leads  to  disruptive  behavior  and  confrontations  with  the  legal 

Finally,  another  social  aspect  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  is  the  quality  of  their 
relationships.  Overall,  youths  who  are  delinquent  have  relationships  that  involve  greater 
conflict,  emotional  attachment  instability,  aggression,  impulsivity,  and  cognitive  distortion 
as  compared  to  youths  who  are  not  delinquent  (Claes  & Simard,  1992;  Marcus,  1996) 

This  is  particularly  true  of  males  Such  difficulties  often  appeared  in  the  duration  of  their 
friendships  Claes  and  Simard  (1992)  indicated  that  the  friendships  of  youths  who  are 
delinquent  last  an  average  of  2 5 years  as  compared  to  3 17  years  for  youths  who  were  not 


delinquent.  In  addition  to  having  friendships  that  are  of  a shorter  duration,  the  friendships 


were  often  characterized  as  being  less  intimate  as  compared  to  the  nondelinquent 
population  One  reason  for  this  lack  of  intimacy  may  be  that  youths  who  are  delinquent 
tended  to  be  deficient  in  their  ability  to  feel  empathy  (Mak,  1990, 1991,  Rotenberg,  1974). 
This  lack  of  cognitively  understanding  and  feeling  compassion  for  others  could  lead  to  less 
intimacy,  interdependence,  and  respect  for  others. 

Communication  Skills  and  Youths  Who  are  Delinquent 

The  ninth  typical  commonality  among  youths  who  are  delinquent  is  displaying 
poor  communication  skills.  Poor  verbal  and  nonverbal  communications  skills  are  closely 
related  to  one’s  social  skills  ability.  As  with  social  skills,  there  also  appears  to  be  a higher 
percent  of  adolescents  who  are  delinquent  who  have  some  kind  of  communication  and/or 
language  disorder  as  compared  to  youths  who  are  not  delinquent  (Davis,  Sanger,  & 
Morris-Friehe,  1990;  Falconer  & Cochran,  19S9,  Gaffney  & McFall,  1981;  Irwin,  1977). 
Poor  communication  skills  can  lead  to  peer  rejection,  lower  self-esteem,  and  an  inability  to 
effectively  communicate  with  others  (Lass,  Ruscello,  Bradshaw,  & Blankenship,  1991)  In 
an  early  study,  Taylor  (cited  in  Davis,  Sanger,  & Morris-Friehe,  1991)  indicated  that  of 
1 19  males  who  were  incarcerated,  84%  displayed  communication  problems  Of  that 
group,  95%  of  the  problems  were  in  the  area  of  language  When  Irwin  replicated  Taylor’s 
investigation  in  1977,  the  study  yielded  a communication  disorder  incidence  rate  of  68% 
with  57%  of  the  group  having  a language  disorder  and  6%  having  an  articulation  disorder 
Falconer  and  Cochran  (1989)  continued  by  examining  the  communication  skills  of 
53  male  youths  who  were  incarcerated.  They  indicated  that  83%  of  the  youths  who  were 


incarcerated  displayed  some  form  of  language  problem.  Davis  et  at.  (1990)  found  similar 
results  when  they  examined  the  language  skills  of  adolescent  males  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18  years  of  age  who  were  delinquent  and  those  who  were  not.  They  indicated  that 
youths  who  were  incarcerated  performed  significantly  worse  on  informal  and  formal 
standardized  measures  of  language.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  24  males  who  were 
delinquent  displayed  language  problems  as  compared  to  only  4%  of  the  population 
identified  as  being  nondelinquent  Such  data  are  startling  considering  that  only  1-  4.2%  of 
the  population  has  a communication  disorder  (Heward,  1996). 

The  lack  of  communication  skills  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  is  also  apparent 
when  examining  their  overall  level  of  verbal  intelligence  (Angenent  & de  Man,  1996; 
Binder,  1988).  Youths  who  are  delinquent  tended  to  have  lower  verbal  IQ  scores.  It 
appears  that  lower  verbal  IQ  scores  limits  their  abilities  in  verbal  processing,  verbal 
reasoning,  spacial  perception,  and  symbolic  representation.  These  deficits  may  limit  their 
capacity  to  master  language  and  effectively  interact  socially  in  their  environment 
Ineffectively  interacting  with  others  may  lead  to  peer  rejection,  academic  failure,  and 
delinquency.  Lochman,  Lampron,  and  Rabiner  (1989)  and  Guerra  and  Slaby  ( 1 990) 
continued  by  indicating  that  males  who  were  aggressive  as  compared  to  males  who  were 
not  aggressive,  predominately  solved  problems  through  aggressive  acts  In  contrast,  males 
who  were  not  aggressive  solved  problems  more  effectively  by  using  verbal  assertions  and 

Poor  communication  skills  are  also  evident  in  the  passive  nature  of  youths  who  are 
delinquent  Jenson  and  Howard  (1990)  indicated  that  male  youths  who  were  delinquent 


communicated  in  an  inactive  manner.  Too  often,  inaction  lead  to  impulsive  actions  that 
were  disruptive.  Gaffney  and  McFall  (1981)  found  similar  results  with  female  youths. 
They  suggested  that  girls  should  leant  how  to  control  their  verbal  aggressiveness  and  learn 
how  to  be  more  assertive  while  communicating.  Proper  communication  involved  not 
shying  away  from  problems  but  conveying  their  ideas  articulately  and  politely. 

In  addition  to  verbal  communication  deficits,  youths  who  are  delinquent  also 
appear  to  have  nonverbal  communication  difficulties  Appropriate  nonverbal  skills  such  as 
eye  contact,  acceptable  physical  activity,  and  gesturing  arc  necessary  for  effective 
communication  (Deshler,  Ellis,  & Lena,  1996).  Spence  (1981)  observed  adolescent  males 
who  were  delinquent  in  an  interview  setting.  In  comparison  to  males  who  were  not 
delinquent,  the  males  who  were  delinquent  showed  significantly  less  eye  contact,  head 
movement,  and  articulate  speech  Furthermore,  they  had  higher  levels  of  “fidgeting"  and 
gross  body  movements  Gaffney  and  McFall  (1981)  found  similar  results  with  female 
adolescents.  They  suggested  that  female  youths  should  engage  in  less  physically 
aggressive  behavior  and  more  appropriate  nonverbal  and  verbal  communication 


The  tenth  and  final  common  characteristic  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  is  related 
to  their  family  environment  that  is  often  dysfunctional.  A child's  environment  appears  to 
significantly  impact  her  or  his  level  of  opportunity  to  be  successful  in  life  (Heath,  1994; 
Hirshi,  1969).  Constructive  environments  tend  to  provide'children  with  the  foundation  for 
productive  lives  (Heath,  1994).  Conversely,  destructive  environments  often  predispose 
children  to  lead  disruptive  lives.  While  data  have  not  conclusively  established  a direct 


causal  link,  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the  child's  environment  can  significantly  promote 
or  prevent  delinquency  (Joseph,  1995,  Stouthamer-Loeber  & Loeber,  1986;  Snyder  & 
Patterson,  1987). 

Of  all  the  child's  environments,  the  family  appears  to  have  the  strongest  impact 
upon  the  future  of  the  individual.  Numerous  authors  (Hirschi,  1969;  Izzo  & Ross,  1990, 
Kierkus,  1997;  Patterson,  BeBaryshe,  & Ramsey,  1989;  Ross  & Ross,  1989)  have 
suggested  that  the  family  is  the  major  control  agent  that  directly  contributes  to  the 
socialization  or  children  and  can  significantly  encourage  or  discourage  the  development  of 
delinquency.  As  Snyder  and  Patterson  (1987)  indicated,  "the  more  parenting  practices 
that  are  disrupted,  and  the  more  seriously  they  are  disrupted,  the  earlier  the  delinquent 
behavior  occurs,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  serious,  and  the  more  like  it  is  to  be  repeated" 
(p.  236). 

Stouthamer-Loeber  and  Loeber  (1986)  concurred  with  Snyder  and  Patterson 
(1987).  They  stated  that,  “socialization  variables,  such  as  a lack  of  parental  supervision, 
parental  rejection,  and  parent-child  involvement,  are  among  the  most  powerful  predictors 
of  juvenile  conduct  problems  and  delinquency”  (p.  29,  1986).  They  conducted  an 
extensive  literature  review  and  developed  a comprehensive  list  of  delinquency  predictors. 
The  major  predictors  of  delinquency  were  related  to  the  family.  In  descending  order  of 
importance,  the  most  influential  predictors  were  (a)  lack  of  supervision,  (b)  parental 
rejection,  (c)  lack  of  discipline,  (d)  lack  of  parental  involvement,  (e)  parental  criminality, 
(0  parental  aggressiveness,  (g)  parental  discord,  (h)  parental  absence,  (i)  poor  parental 
health,  and  (j)  low  socioeconomic  status.  The  authors  also  suggested  there  is  an 


interaction  effect  among  the  predictors  that  exponentially  increases  the  likelihood  of 
delinquency.  Thus,  families  that  have  two  or  more  of  the  predictors  dramatically  increase 
their  chances  of  engendering  delinquency. 

Others  have  also  found  that  the  family  can  contribute  to  the  positive  or  negative 
social  development  of  children  (Agnew,  1983;  Henggeier,  Hanson,  Borduin,  Watson,  & 
Bnmck,  1985,  Hirschi,  1969;  Kellam,  Adams,  Brown,  & Ensminger,  1982,  Laub  & 
Sampson,  1988,  Lewis,  Pincus,  Lovely,  Spitzer,  & Moy,  1987;  Matlack,  McGreevy, 
Rouse,  Flatter,  & Marcus,  1994;  Patterson,  BeBaryshe,  & Ramsey,  1989;  Ross  & Ross, 
1989;  Sahr,  1997).  Ross  and  Ross  (1989)  suggested  that  families  that  are  broken, 
abusive,  provide  ineffectual  parental  control,  or  are  malfunctioning,  may  socialize  children 
in  a manner  that  puts  them  at  risk  for  becoming  delinquent.  Gray  (1988)  indicated  that 
there  is  a strong  relationship  between  child  abuse  and  delinquency  He  suggested  that 
abusive  families  are  significantly  more  likely  to  produce  children  who  are  delinquent.  In 
fact,  children  who  witnessed  violence  in  their  homes  were  significantly  more  prone  to 
display  behavior  problems  at  home,  school,  and  in  the  community  (Fantuzzo  & Lindquist, 
1989)  Most  disturbingly,  Lewis  et  al  (1987)  found  that  80.6%  of  the  time,  those 
individuals  who  came  from  abusive  and  violent  families  could  be  predicted  to  also  be 
delinquent. 

Additionally,  it  is  painfully  clear  that  a significant  portion  of  youths  who  are 
delinquent  have  also  been  subject  to  sexual,  physical,  and  emotional  abuse  as  children 
According  to  Fejes-Mendoza,  Miller  and  Eppler  (1995),  the  primary  reason  female 
delinquents  ran  away  from  home  was  because  they  were  sexually,  physically,  or 


emotionally  abused.  This,  combined  with  a lack  of  support  from  teachers,  friends,  and 
other  relatives,  left  the  youths  feeling  dejected  and  unwanted.  The  findings  of  Dcmbo, 
La  Voie,  Schmeidler,  and  Washburn  (1987)  concur  with  the  findings  of  Fejes-Mendoza 
et  al.  (1995).  They  interviewed  145  youths  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  who  were 
delinquent.  The  youths  had  been  detained  by  the  legal  system.  They  indicated  that  up  to 
68%  of  the  youths  claimed  to  have  been  physically  abused  and  33%  of  male  delinquents 
reported  they  had  been  sexually  victimized  by  an  adult.  Furthermore,  the  authors 
indicated  there  was  a significant,  positive  interaction  between  the  youths*  level  of 
antisocial  behavior  and  their  level  of  physical,  sexual,  and  illicit  drug  abuse  Thus,  the 
greater  the  abuse,  the  greater  the  antisocial  behaviors  indicating  a strong  relationship 
among  abuse,  violence,  and  delinquency. 

In  addition  to  the  connection  between  abuse,  violence,  and  delinquency,  Kellam, 
Adams,  Brown,  and  Ensminger  (1982)  and  Laub  and  Sampson  (1988)  suggested  that 
inadequate,  erratic,  or  excessive  punitive  discipline  suppressed  an  individual’s  ability  to 
develop  essential  social-cognitive  skills.  Social  cognitive  skills  are  necessary  for 
individuals  to  effectively  interact  with  others  and  gain  a better  understanding  of 
themselves  A lack  of  thinking  logically  and  effectively  has  the  potential  to  engender 
disruptive  behaviors  in  children.  Patterson  et  al  (1989)  also  demonstrated  a relationship 
between  parenting  and  delinquency  They  suggested  that  inconsistent  disciplining  by 
parents  increased  the  likelihood  that  children  in  elementary  school  would  have  more 
behavioral  problems  that  contribute  to  delinquency  and  peer  rejection.  Those  students 
who  came  from  families  where  parents  fluctuated  between  highly  coercive  negative 
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discipline  to  weak  discipline  tended  to  be  more  disruptive  in  school  as  compared  to  those 
parents  who  provided  logical  and  consistent  discipline. 

Henggeler  et  al.  ( 1 985)  agreed  regarding  the  importance  of  the  family.  They 
indicated  that  male  juvenile  offenders  who  came  from  father-absent  homes  displayed  more 
conduct  disorders,  were  more  aggressive,  and  less  mature  as  compared  to  those  who  were 
not  delinquent.  Kellam  et  al.  (1982)  supported  the  findings  of  Henggeler  et  al.  (1985)  by 
indicating  that  family  structure  is  associated  with  aggressiveness  in  boys.  In  a ten  year 
longitudinal  study,  they  investigated  over  1 ,000  youths  who  were  predominately  African- 
American  Their  findings  indicated  that  males  from  families  with  only  one  parent  were 
more  aggressive  and  displayed  more  behavior  problems  in  school  as  compared  to  those 
with  two  parents.  Additionally,  Mukherjee  and  Scott  (1981)  found  that  females  who  were 
delinquent  came  from  families  that  were  highly  controlling  and  did  not  allow  for  them  to 
be  expressive.  The  families  created  dependency  instead  of  independency. 

Finally,  Matlack  et  al.  (1994)  indicated  that  family  cohesion  was  poorer  for  male 
youths  who  were  incarcerated  as  compared  to  youths  who  were  not  incarcerated  They 
suggested  that  poor  family  cohesion  contributed  to  delinquent  behavior  Hanson  (1984) 
and  Rosenbaum  (1989)  agreed  with  Matlack  et  al  (1994)  They  indicated  that  children 
from  families  where  there  was  family  discord  and  marital  conflict  tended  to  be  more 
delinquent  then  those  children  from  happy  families.  They  suggested  that  family  cohesion 
and  social  skills  were  negatively  correlated  Thus,  the  better  the  family  cohesion,  the 
better  the  social  skills  of  the  individual  and  the  poorer  the  family  cohesion,  the  worse  the 


social  skills 


In  addition  to  family  unity,  there  also  appears  to  be  a link  between  inappropriate 
family  communication,  problem  solving,  and  delinquency  (Klein,  Forehand,  Armistead,  & 
Long,  1997;  Matlack,  McGreevy,  Rouse,  Flatter,  & Marcus,  1994;  Paterson,  1982,  Ross 
& Ross,  1989,  Sahr,  1997).  Klein  et  al.  (1997)  studied  132  adolescents  from  Caucasian 
families.  They  found  that  maternal  communication/problem  solving  skills  and  family 
variables  such  as  marital  status,  maternal  depressive  mood,  and  interparental  conflict  were 
independently  and  interactively  predictive  of  severe  delinquent  behaviors.  Adolescents 
from  families  that  were  described  as  containing  both  poor  maternal  communication, 
impoverished  problem  solving  skills,  and  had  at  least  one  form  of  family  stress  (divorce, 
high  maternal  depressive  mood  or  high  interparental  conflict)  also  had  the  highest  rates  of 
crimes  and  arrest  convictions,  In  contrast,  those  families  with  good  maternal 
communication,  good  problem  solving,  and  had  low  levels  of  family  stress  also  had  the 
lowest  levels  of  crime  and  arrest  conviction  rates.  Patterson  (1982)  added  that  the 
maladaptive  problem  solving  skills  children  learn  from  their  parents  during  childhood  carry 
over  into  their  adolescent  years  increasing  the  chances  of  delinquency.  He  suggested  that 
parents  should  be  instructed  in  effective  problem  solving  strategies  so  they  will  be  good 
role  models  for  their  own  children. 

Clark  and  Shields  (1997)  also  examined  family  communication  and  delinquency. 
They  indicated  that  open  communication  and  lower  levels  of  problem  communication 
between  the  child  and  parent  was  associated  with  lower  rates  of  delinquent  behavior  The 
converse  appeared  to  be  true  also.  Delinquency  rates  were  high  in  those  families  where 
commumcanon  was  closed  and  problem  communication  was  prevalent.  It  appeared  that 


good  family  communication  serves  as  a protective  factor  that  insulated  the  child  from 
delinquent  behavior.  Hoge,  Andrews,  and  Leschied  (1996)  also  discussed  the  potential  of 
a set  of  risk  and  protective  factors  related  to  criminal  activity  and  adjustment  with  youths 
ages  12  to  17  who  were  delinquent.  They  indicated  that  high  levels  of  problems  in  family 
relationships  and  family  structure  significantly  correlated  with  higher  levels  of  reoffending 
and  lower  levels  of  adjustment.  Additionally,  Hogeet  al.  (1996)  indicated  that  positive 
peer  relationships,  good  school  achievement,  positive  response  to  authority  and  effective 
use  of  leisure  time  were  affiliated  with  more  positive  outcomes.  Finally,  Matlack  et  al. 
(1994)  indicated  there  was  a strong  correlation  between  inappropriate  assertiveness  and 
communication.  The  greater  the  communication  in  the  family,  the  less  inappropriate 
assertiveness  and  poor  problem  solving  skills. 

Current  Educations -Rmgamtmnglbr_Ypullis  Whc.are  Delinquent 
Section  Three  is  an  overview  of  the  current  educational  programming  for  youths 
who  are  delinquent.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  detail  the  current  educational 
programming  issues  for  youths  who  are  delinquent.  This  section  is  divided  into  four  pans. 
Those  parts  include  (a)  a legal  right  to  education,  (b)  cognitive  based  educational 
programming,  (c)  mentorship,  and  (d)  transition  programming.  The  information  on 
cognitive  based  education  programming  is  subdivided  into  problem  solving  based 
programs  and  social  skills  based  programs.  Each  section  is  described  below 


The  first  aspect  of  current  educational  programming  for  youths  who  are  delinquent 
and  have  been  incarcerated  focuses  on  their  legal  right  to  appropriate  educational  services. 


Courts  have  consistently  ruled  that  youths  who  are  incarcerated  are  entitled  to  compulsory 
education  (Tommy  P.  v.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Spokane  Washington,  19S2).  In 

disabled  are  afforded  additional  educational  guarantees  (Leone,  1994;  Leone,  Rutherford, 
& Nelson,  1991;Morgan,  1979).  The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  of  1997, 
Section  S04  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  various  state  laws  all  support  the  right  to  a free  appropriate  education 
for  individuals  with  disabilities  while  they  are  being  incarcerated  According  to  Robinson 
(1998),  youths  who  are  incarcerated  and  are  disabled  are  entitled  to  (a)  a free  appropriate 
education  (Green  v Johnson.  1981),  (b)  appropriate  educational  services  that  are  provided 
in  an  expedient  manner  (e  g Alexander  S.  v.  Bayd.  1995,  Gary  H.  v.  Hegsilgm.  1987, 


educational  services  within  the  limits  of  their  confinement  (Christopher  VT . 1994,  Mate 
A-  1994) 


Despite  court  rulings,  individuals  who  are  incarcerated,  whether  disabled  or  not, 
are  often  not  provided  with  appropriate  educational  services  in  accordance  to  legal 
mandates  (Leone,  1994;  Leone,  Rutherford,  & Nelson,  1991;  Warboys  & Shauffer,  1986). 
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are  of  poorer  quality.  Continued  efforts  to  improve  the  educational  programming  for 
youths  who  are  incarcerated  appears  to  be  warranted 

Cognitive  Baaed  Educational  Programming  for  Youths  Who  arc  Delinquent 

The  second  aspect  of  current  educational  programming  for  youths  who  are 
delinquent  and  have  been  incarcerated  is  a concern  for  quality  educational  programming 
While  youths  who  have  been  incarcerated  are  entitled  to  an  appropriate  education,  the 
most  suitable  form  of  education  has  not  been  determined.  Major  reviews  of  the 
effectiveness  of  educational  programming  for  youths  who  have  been  incarcerated  have 
been  mixed  (Weiz,  Walter,  Weiss,  Fernandez,  & Mikow,  1990).  In  a meta-analysts  of 
rehabilitation,  deterrence,  and  prevention  programs,  Petrosino  (1997)  indicated  that  the 
mean  effect  size  was  highly  unstable  across  programs  suggesting  that  no  particular 
program  could  be  proven  to  be  effective.  Due  to  this  lack  of  agreement  on  what  is  and  is 
not  effective,  no  set  of  agreed  upon  standards  has  been  established  regarding  what  are  the 
best  practices  for  establishing  and  administering  intervention  programs  such  as  residential 
treatment  centers,  detention  centers,  and  boot  camps  This  is  particularly  true  when 
programs  are  evaluated  based  on  their  ability  to  lower  recidivism  rates.  Recidivism  rates 
of  11-46%  are  common  6 to  30  months  after  attending  an  intervention  program  (Barton, 
Alexander,  Waldron,  Turner,  & Warburton,  1985.  McPherson,  McDonald,  & Ryder, 

1983;  Quay,  1987).  Even  more  concerning  are  recidivism  rates  two  years  later.  Typically, 
recidivism  rates  average  between  50-60%  (Quay,  1987)  Such  rates  suggest  that  greater 
than  half  of  the  youths  who  are  delinquent  continue  to  have  serious  problems  even  after 
completing  a juvenile  delinquency  intervention  program. 


While  ihe  effectiveness  of  educational  programming  for  youths  who  are  delinquent 


is  still  controversial,  several  studies  have  provided  juvenile  justice  professionals  with  an 
indication  of  what  is  and  is  not  effective  (Davidson,  Gottschalk,  Gensheimcr,  & Mayer, 
1984,  Garrett,  1985;  Izzo  & Ross,  1990;  Kennedy,  1984;  Ross  & Ross,  1989).  For 
example,  Izzo  and  Ross  (1990)  performed  a meta-analysis  of  rehabilitation  programs  for 
youths  who  were  delinquent  They  indicated  that  programs  identified  as  “cognitive’’  were 
twice  as  effective  as  programs  that  were  considered  “noncognitive  " Cognitive  programs 
were  identified  as  those  that  employed  one  or  more  of  the  following  intervention 
modalities;  (a)  problem  solving,  (b)  negotiation  skills  training,  (c)  interpersonal  skills 
training,  (d)  rational-emotive  therapy,  (e)  role-playing  and  modeling,  and  (f)  cognitive 
behavior  modification.  They  concluded  that  effective  programs  impact  the  thinking  of 
delinquents  by  not  only  altering  their  behavior,  feelings,  and  vocational  or  interpersonal 
skills  but  also  their  cognition,  self-evaluation,  expectations,  understanding,  and  appraisal 
of  the  world  and  their  own  values. 

Cognitive  programs  are  most  oflen  divided  into  two  types:  (a)  problems  solving 
skills  programs,  and  (b)  social  skills  programs.  The  lines  between  the  two  categories  of 
programs  are  oflen  blurred  since  many  intervention  programs  use  both  simultaneously 
The  following  two  subsections  are  an  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  two  types  of 
programs  Each  is  highlighted  below 


The  first  specific  type  of  cognitive  based  educational  programming  are  approaches 
that  utilize  problem  solving  strategies  Numerous  authors  (Bryan,  Mathur,  Sullivan,  & 


Pukys,  1995,  Fejes-Mendoza,  Miller  & Eppler,  1995;  Plan,  Clements,  Platt,  & Alexander, 
19S8;  Ross  & Ross,  1989)  have  suggested  that  teaching  problem  solving  skills  will  protect 
the  individual  from  social,  family,  and  personal  pressures  that  might  lead  to  criminal 
behavior.  Such  methods  should  encourage  the  teaching  of  problem  solving  skills  for 
independence  and  self-control.  Greater  independence  and  self-control  appears  to  decrease 
the  need  for  youths,  particularly  female  youths,  to  be  economically  and  psychologically 
dependent  upon  others.  Too  often  such  dependency  can  lead  to  and  maintain  the  need  for 
delinquent  behavior. 

One  such  effective  cognitive-based  program  that  emphasized  problem  solving  was 
examined  by  Ross,  Fabiano.  and  Ewles  (1988).  The  80-hour  program  concentrated  on 
impulsivity,  egocentric  behavior,  and  illogical  and  rigid  thinking  The  program  provided 
individuals  with  the  necessary  problem  solving  skills  to  stop  and  think  before  acting  The 
program  included  (a)  role-playing,  (b)  lateral  thinking  to  teach  creative  problem  solving, 
(c)  values  education,  (d)  assertiveness  training,  (e)  negotiation  skills  instruction,  (0  critical 
thinking  instraction,  (g)  reasoning  exercises,  (h)  modeling,  and  (i)  structured  learning 
therapy  to  teach  social  skills.  Nine  months  later,  recidivism  rates  ranged  from  only  18% 
for  the  group  that  received  the  problem  solving  instniction  as  compared  70%  for  those 
who  received  regular  probation  and  48%  for  those  who  only  received  life  skills  instruction. 
Rates  for  reincarccration  were  0%  for  the  problem  solving  group,  1 1%  for  the  life  skills 
group,  and  30%  for  the  regular  probation  group. 

Hains  and  Higgins  Hains  (1987)  also  studied  a problem  solving  intervention 
program  Specifically,  they  explored  a program  targeted  at  1 4 to  1 7 year  old  males  who 


were  incarcerated  The  program  taught  students  to  define  problems,  brainstorm,  think 
about  consequences  to  solutions,  and  make  a decision  in  modeling  situations.  The  authors 
indicated  that  the  program  effectively  taught  youths  who  were  delinquent  to  increase 
problem  solving  skills  within  hypothetical  situations.  The  authors  also  indicated  that 
problem  solving  skills  taught  within  the  context  of  therapy  sessions  generalized  to  other 
personal  areas  in  the  students'  lives  in  over  half  of  the  students. 

Collingwood  and  Genther  (1980)  continued  by  evaluating  a program  that  focused 
on  the  interpersonal  and  problem  solving  skills  of  youths  who  were  delinquent  and  their 
parents.  Both  the  youths  and  parents  in  the  experimental  group  were  taught  how  to 
systematically  solve  problems.  Youths  and  parents  in  the  control  group  were  not  taught 
problem  solving  skills.  Results  indicated  that  the  recidivism  rate  for  the  experimental 
group  was  24,3%  in  comparison  to  42.7%  for  the  control  group.  Additionally,  the 
authors  indicated  that  the  crimes  committed  by  those  in  the  experimental  group  following 
release  were  of  a less  serious  nature  then  those  in  the  control  group  suggesting  the 
program  also  impacted  the  severity  of  future  offenses 

Guerra  and  Staby  (1990)  also  analyzed  a program  that  addressed  the  problem 
solving  of  youths  who  were  delinquent . The  program  taught  problem  solving  skills  to  120 
male  and  female  youths  between  the  ages  of  1 5 and  1 8 who  were  incarcerated  and  had  a 
history  of  committing  violent  crimes.  Over  a 12  week  period,  students  meet  weekly  for  60 
minutes.  The  focus  of  the  program  was  on  altering  beliefs  about  aggression  and 
generating  alternatives  to  aggression  The  authors  indicated  that  the  youths  in  the 
expi  mental  group  more  effectively  used  problem  solving  skills  with  less  aggression. 


impulsivity,  and  inflexible  behavior  in  hypothetical  situations  as  compared  to  those  in  the 
control  group. 

Finally,  Larson  and  Gerber  (1987)  studied  a program  targeted  at  34  youths  who 
were  learning  disabled  and  39  youths  who  were  low  achievers  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
19.  Over  a 7 week  period,  students  meet  22  times  for  90  minutes  each  session.  The  focus 
of  the  program  was  on  reducing  overt  aggressive  behavior  through  metacognitive  program 
solving  skills  instruction.  Students  were  taught  to  think  before,  during,  and  after  their 
aotions.  The  authors  reported  that  the  experimental  group  displayed  significantly  fewer 
negative  behaviors  and  were  rated  higher  behaviorally  by  program  staff  as  compared  to  the 
control  group 
SmiaLskiUsjitagiams 

The  second  specific  type  of  cognitive  based  programming  for  youths  who  are 
delinquent  are  social  skills  programs.  As  Hazel  el  al.,  (1983)  indicated,  social  skills 
pertain  to  one’s  ability  to  effectively  interact  with  others.  They  suggested  that  such  skills 
included  (a)  giving  positive  feedback,  (b)  giving  negative  feedback,  (c)  receiving  negative 
feedback,  (d)  negotiating,  (e)  solving  problems,  (f)  resisting  peer  pressure,  (g)  following 
directions,  and  (h)  conversing.  In  addition  to  defining  social  skills,  the  authors  developed 
and  evaluated  a social  skills  program  Their  study  evaluated  their  social  skills  program  for 
300  youths  who  were  incarcerated  The  youths  met  for  90-120  minutes  over  several 
weeks.  Each  lesson  promoted  the  acquisition  and  generalization  of  skills  by  being 
organized  in  a similar  fashion  where  students  The  lessons  followed  the  sequence  of 
(a)  giving  a rationale  for  each  skill,  (b)  describing  the  skill,  (c)  modeling  the  skill. 
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(d)  rehearsing  the  skill  wilh  appropriate  feedback,  and  (e)  making  application  to  their  daily 
lives.  Using  a pretest/posttest,  experimental  design,  the  authors  indicated  that  the 
program  made  a significant  difference  in  the  experimental  group’s  knowledge  of  the  eight 
skills  as  compared  to  the  control  group.  Additionally,  one  year  affer  completing  the 
program,  83%  of  the  youths  in  the  experimental  group  had  not  committed  additional 
offenses  as  compared  to  the  61%  of  the  control  group. 

Another  social  skills  program  was  evaluated  by  Ollendick  and  Hersen  (1979).  The 
program  targeted  27  males  ages  13  to  16  years  of  age  who  were  incarcerated  and  had  high 
external  locus  of  control  Over  a ten  week  period,  youths  received  75-minutes  of  group 
instruction  consisting  of  specific  social  skills  instruction  with  corrective  feedback,  social 
reinforcement,  and  modeling  While  generalization  data  were  not  available,  the 
experimental  group  in  comparison  to  the  control  group  did  display  more  spontaneous 
positive  behavior,  earn  more  points  for  good  behavior,  use  more  eye  contact,  and  had 
reduced  levels  of  aggression.  Spence  and  Marziller  (1981)  also  studied  a social  skills 
program.  Their  study  targeted  76  male  youths  ranging  from  10-16  years  of  age  who  were 
incarcerated  in  a home  for  boys.  Over  a six  week  period,  the  youths  were  provided  with 
12, 60-minute  sessions  of  social  skills  instruction  involving  role-playing,  modeling, 
positive  reinforcement,  interaction  skills,  dealing  with  authority  figures,  making  friends, 
and  accepting  criticism.  The  instruction  was  provided  by  a trained  psychologist  and 
several  co-therapists.  Results  indicated  that  the  experimental  group  in  comparison  to  the 
control  group  did  display  more  appropriate  social  skills  upon  completion  of  the  program 


Relevant  social  skills  included  good  eye  contact,  appropriate  body  language,  and  giving 
and  receiving  feedback. 

Chandler  (1973)  continued  by  examining  a social  skills/empathy  program  targeted 
at  90  males  ages  II  to  13  who  had  committed  at  least  one  felony  and  had  an  extensive 
arrest  histoiy  The  program  consisted  of  weekly  3-hour  meetings  across  a 10-week 
period.  The  instruction  focused  on  perspective  taking  by  having  the  youths  role  playing 
both  the  perpetrator  and  victim.  Eighteen  months  after  the  instruction,  the  experimental 
group  had  significantly  lower  arrests  rates  as  compared  to  the  control  group  The  author 
did  not  indicate  the  youths'  social  skills  level  as  part  of  their  follow  up. 

Finally,  Reyes  (1990)  explored  a social  skills  program  for  32  male  youths  who  had 
committed  violent  offenses  and  were  incarcerated  for  aggravated  assault.  The  youths  met 
twice  a week  for  approximately  two  hours  a week  over  a 16-week  period.  The  program 
focused  on  perspective  taking,  personal  responsibility,  and  future  planning  strategies. 

Upon  completion  of  the  program,  those  in  the  experimental  group  had  lower  levels  of 
hostility,  aggression,  and  recidivism  as  compared  to  the  control  group 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Collingwood  and  Genthner  (1980)  and  Weiz  et  al., 
(1990)  suggested  that  both  problem  solving  and  social  skill  programs  appeared  to  be  more 
effective  when  they  focused  on  the  individual  Personalized  programs  that  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  the  students  by  addressing  their  specific  cognitive  skills  deficits  were 
more  effective  as  compared  to  those  that  took  the  "one-size”  fits  all  perspective  Thus, 
the  better  the  match  between  the  learning  style  and  needs  of  the  individual,  the  more 
effective  the  program. 


Memorship  Programs 


The  third  consideration  of  current  educational  programming  for  youths  who  are 
delinquent  and  have  been  incarcerated  deals  with  mentorship  programs  Mentorship 
appears  to  be  an  increasingly  popular  form  of  intervention  with  youths  in  general  (Philip  & 
Hendty,  19%)  and  youths  who  are  delinquent  (Keating,  19%).  For  years,  programs  like 
Big  Brother/Big  Sister  have  used  mentorship  as  means  of  matching  a caring  adult  with  an 
individual  in  need  of  a positive  role  model.  While  minimal  research  has  been  done  to 
determine  the  effects  of  such  programs,  mentorship  programs  have  been  considered  a 
powerful  method  of  addressing  the  educational  and  psychological  needs  of  youths. 

Increasingly,  mentorships  are  being  used  with  youths  who  are  delinquent  in 
addition  to  those  who  are  not  delinquent.  Several  studies  have  shown  promising  data 
suggesting  that  mentoring  can  have  a positive  effect  on  the  lives  of  youths  who  are 
delinquent  (Mecartney,  1992;  Keating,  1996,  Ross  & Glasser,  1973;  Ross  & Ross,  1989). 
For  example,  Ross  and  Glasser  (1973)  worked  with  students  from  California  ghettos  who 
were  and  were  not  delinquent  They  found  that  youths  who  were  not  delinquent  had  more 
positive  role  models  whether  they  were  parents,  teachers,  or  peers.  The  role  models  of 
youths  who  were  not  delinquent  tended  to  be  more  independent,  stable,  effective  problem 
solvers,  and  understanding  of  the  youths'  social  behavior  as  compared  to  those  in  the 
environments  of  youths  who  were  delinquent  Ross  and  Ross  (1989)  added  that  cognitive 
skills  such  as  communicating,  modeling,  negotiation,  and  problem  solving  should  be  taught 
to  parents  and  other  mentors  as  well  It  was  contended  that  teaching  such  skills  to  both 
parents  and  mentors  could  reduce  youths  delinquency 
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In  another  research  study,  Forward  (cited  in  Keating,  1996)  examined  the  Partner 
Mentorship  Program  in  Colorado.  The  program  matched  adults  with  juveniles  who  had 
been  convicted  of  at  least  one  crime  The  program  incorporated  teaching  social,  job,  and 
life  skills.  Over  an  eight  year  period,  the  recidivism  rate  was  3 1 % for  youths  who 
completed  the  program  as  compared  to  a control  group  rate  of  53%.  Those  youths  who 
reported  that  they  enjoyed  the  program  and  felt  like  they  were  respected  by  the  mentor 
had  the  lowest  rates  of  recidivism. 

Keating  (1996)  also  investigated  the  effects  ofa  mentorship  program  The 
program  focused  on  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  with  45  male  and  female 
youths  between  10  and  1 7 years  old.  The  mentor  and  mentee  spent  an  average  of  three 

indicated  that  youths  who  were  in  the  program  for  six  months  had  significantly  decreased 
levels  of  internalizing  and  externalizing  behavior  problems  at  school  and  home 

Finally,  Mecartney  (1992)  studied  two  large  scale  mentorship  programs  in  St 
Louis,  Missouri  and  Atlanta,  Georgia  for  youths  who  were  delinquent  Evaluation  of  the 
mentorship  program  suggested  that  both  the  mentors  and  the  youths  liked  being  involved 


programs  had  decreased  levels  of  disruptive  behaviors  Regrettably,  no  data  were 


While  data  were. 
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The  fourth  and : 


I consideration  of  current  educational  programming  for  youths 


I is  addressed  through  i 


ogramming  Since  the  late  1 980s,  i 


ting  (Billings  & Wolford. 


1996,  Bohac,  Evans,  & Ritchie.  1996,  Gemiganani.  1994;  Pollard.  Pollard,  & Meets. 
1994,  Sutton  & Whittier,  1989,  Watanabe  & Forgnone,  1990).  For  example,  the  U S. 
Department  of  Justice  (1995)  recommended  that  for  correctional  programs  to  be  effective 
they  should  "teach  coping  skills  that  may  enable  inmates  to  deal  with  high-risk  situations 

(p.  122) 

One  suoh  transition  coping  skill  that  has  been  emphasized  is  self-determination 
(Abety,  1994,  Field  & Hoffman,  1994,  Field,  Martin,  Miller,  Ward,  & Wehmeyer,  1996, 
Martin,  Huber  Marshall,  & Maxson,  1993,  Mithaug,  Campeau.  & Wolman,  1994,  Sands 
& Wehmeyer,  1996;  Ward,  1992)  It  is  contended  that  self-determination  instruction 
should  be  an  essential  component  of  the  educational  programming  for  youths  who  are 
incarcerated  Self-determination  instruction,  as  indicated  by  the  Field  and  Hoffman  Stens 
to  Self-Determination  curriculum  (1996),  appears  to  be  important  for  youths  in  transition 
to  and  from  controlled  settings  Their  curriculum  addresses  mentorship,  problem  solving 
abilities,  and  social  skill  development  All  appear  to  be  essential  in  addressing  the  skill 
deficits  of  youths  who  are  incarcerated  Thus.  Section  Four  (a)  defines  self-determination, 
(b)  provides  information  on  the  theoretical  foundation  of  self-determination,  (c)  explores 
several  self-determination  models,  and  (d)  provides  a discussion  on  why  self-determination 


Self-Determination 


Section  Four  is  an  overview  of  self-determination.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  provide  an  understanding  of  self-determination.  An  understanding  of  self-determination 
lays  the  foundation  to  develop  a connection  between  self-determination  and  the  needs, 
chamciensucs,  and  educational  considerations  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  as  provided  in 
Sections  One,  Two,  and  Three  above  This  section  is  divided  into  three  parts  Those 
parts  include  (a)  defining  self-determination,  (b)  theories  of  self-determination,  and 
(c)  models  of  self-determination  Each  section  is  described  below 


The  first  part  of  Section  Four  addresses  the  definition  of  self-determination 
Numerous  researchers  have  defined  self-determination  Deci  and  Ryan  (1985)  asserted 
that  self-determined  people  (a)  are  given  options  to  begin  and  govern  their  behaviors, 

(b)  search  for  and  master  challenges,  (c)  are  creative,  flexible,  and  competent,  and 
(d)  persevere,  believing  that  they  will  achieve  what  they  set-out  to  accomplish  Ward 
(1992)  declared  that  the  procurement  of  self-determination  is  a crucial  goal  for  individuals 
especially  as  they  enter  adulthood  He  defined  self-determination  as  the  attitudes  that 
allow  individuals  to  specify  goals  for  themselves  and  their  ability  to  accomplish  those 


Wehmeyer(l992)  further  defined  self-determination 
required  to  act  as  the  primary  causal  agent  in  one’s  life  and  t 
one's  actions  free  from  undue  external  influence  or  interferei 
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raent  of  one's  unique  talents  and  potenti 


ontrolled  mediation  of  one's  behavior"  (p.  305) 


Martin,  Huber  Marshall,  and  Maxson  (1993)  continued  by  stating  that  self- 
determined  individuals  comprehend  how  to  decide  "From  an  awareness  of  personal 
needs,  self-determined  individuals  choose  goals  and  doggedly  pursue  those  goals  This 


toward  meeting  their  goals,  adjusting  their  performance,  and  creating  unique  approaches 
to  solve  problems"  (p  55)  Martin  et  al.  (1993)  listed  self-determination  components  as 
the  skill  of  an  individual  to  decide  goals  for  oneself  based  upon  one's  needs,  interests,  and 
preferences,  and  the  perseverance  needed  to  reach  those  goals  Additionally,  they  cited 
personal  self-determination  characteristics  as  assertiveness,  creativity,  and  self-advocacy 
Finally.  Field  and  Hoflman  (1994)  defined  self-determination  as  "the  ability  to 
define  and  achieve  goals  based  on  a foundation  of  knowing  and  valuing  oneself  It  [self- 
determination]  is  promoted,  or  discouraged,  by  factors  within  the  control  of  individuals 
(e  g,  value,  knowledge,  and  skills)  and  variables  that  are  environmental  in  nature  (e  g 
opportunities  for  choice-making,  attitudes  to  other)"  (p  164) 


The  second  part  of  Section  Four  addresses  the  theories  of  self-determination  A 
aty  is  essentially  a portrayal  and  explanation  of  observations  (Kuhn,  1970)  Theories 


resence,  and  making  their  needs  known,  evaluating  progress 


Such  a depictic 


ides  a framework  for  t 


understanding  of  self-determination  models  Thus,  the  first  topic  focuses  on  self- 
determination  from  a theoretical  viewpoint  This  is  accomplished  by  first  briefly 
describing  the  theories  that  are  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  self-determination  The 
theories  included  are  (a)  the  Cognitive  Evaluation  Theory  (Deci  & Ryan,  1985),  (b)  the 
Self-Regulation  Theory  (Whitman,  1990),  (c)  the  Self-Efficacy  Theory  (Bandura.  1977), 
and  (d)  the  Equal  Opportunity  Theory  (Mithaug,  1 996)  Each  theory  is  described  below 


The  first  theory  examined  comes  from  Deci  and  Ryan  (1985;  1994)  The  authors 
explored  self-determination  from  their  Cognitive  Evaluation  Theory  which  describes 
events  that  affect  the  initiation  or  regulation  of  motivationally  based  behaviors  or 
processes  They  maintained  that  the  construct  of  self-determination  is  best  described 
within  the  parameters  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motivation  They  asserted  that  the  essence 
of  self-determination  is  intrinsic  motivation  combined  with  the  highest  level  of  extrinsic 
motivation  The  contention  is  that  the  highest  level  of  extrinsic  motivation  can  be 
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Extrinsic  motivation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized 
outside  of  the  individual.  The  behaviors  of  individuals  are  directly  influenced  by  forces  not 
innate  to  them  According  to  Deci  and  Ryan  (1994),  extrinsically  motivated  behaviors 
have  the  potential  to  be  self-determined  by  internalizing  and  integrating  extrinsically 
motivated  behaviors  into  intrinsically  motivated  behaviors  The  process  of  internalization 

are  more  autonomous  are  controlled  less  by  external  factors  The  more  extrinsic 
motivational  factors  evolve,  the  greater  the  chance  they  will  represent  an  individual's 
internal  motivation.  The  four  levels  of  the  process  of  changing  external  motivation  into 
internal  motivation  include  external  regulation,  introjected  regulation,  identified  regulation, 
and  integrated  regulation  Integrated  regulation  is  the  highest  level  of  external  motivation 
External  regulation  is  characterized  by  behaviors  that  are  governed  by  an 
intentional  desire  to  avoid  punishment  or  to  acquire  a reward.  An  individual's  behaviors 
are  dependent  upon  external  contingencies  For  example,  students  who  only  do  their 
homework  to  avoid  being  punished  are  being  motivated  externally  Introjected  regulation 
refers  to  behaviors  that  are  motivated  by  what  individuals  believe  they  should  do  because 
they  experience  guilt  if  they  do  not  act  in  a manner  desired  by  others  Introjected 
regulated  individuals  have  an  external  perceived  locus  of  causality  (Deci,  Ryan,  & Connell, 
1989).  They'  are  controlled  or  compelled  by  external  forces  that  influence  their  internal 
being  For  example,  students  who  only  do  their  homework  because  they  believe  that 

Third,  identified  regulation  describes  behaviors  that  are  adopted  by  individuals  because 


they  personally  value  them  They  have  started  to  incorporate  the  underlying  value  of  the 
action  into  their  repertoire  of  behaviors  For  example,  students  who  do  their  homework 
because  they  understand  that  doing  the  homework  well  will  increase  their  chances  of 
getting  into  a good  college  are  being  motivated  through  identified  regulation  Finally, 
integrated  regulation  results  when  individuals  are  able  to  blend  two  or  more  values  that  are 
of  equal  value  and  might  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  each  other  Such  an  integration  of 
values  occurs  without  any  psychological  stress  upon  individuals.  Integrated  regulation  is 
the  most  autonomous  and  mature  form  of  extrinsic  regulation,  and  when  combined  with 
intrinsic  motivation,  embodies  the  essence  for  self-determination  functioning.  For 
example,  students  may  value  homework  and  desire  to  get  a good  grade  but 
conscientiously  chose  to  complete  an  assignment  in  a manner  that  is  contradictory  to  the 
beliefs  of  the  instructor.  Even  though  they  may  desire  to  get  good  grades,  they  select  to 
stand  up  for  something  they  believe  despite  the  fact  that  they  will  more  than  likely  end  up 
with  a low  grade 

Deci  and  Ryan  (1994)  suggested  that  individuals  have  three  innate  psychological 
needs  that  are  pertinent  to  the  development  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motivation  The 
needs  include  (a)  competence  or  effectance.  (b)  autonomy  or  self-determination,  and 
(c)  relatedness  or  affiliation  They  contended  that  these  psychological  needs  are  either 
promoted  or  repressed  through  certain  social-contextual  factors  Thus,  self-determination 


an  individual's  level  of  competence,  autonomy,  and  relatedness 
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Specific  characteristics  of  environments  appear  to  either  support  or  hinder  the 
development  of  intrinsic  motivation  and  the  internalization  of  extrinsic  motivation  The 
bolstering  of  an  individual’s  self-determination  occurs  in  environments  that  have  the 
following  characteristics  (Deci,  Connell,  & Ryan.  1989,  Deci  & Ryan,  1985,  1994): 

2.  They  include  authority  figures  whose  interpersonal  style  allows  for  information 


acknowledgment  of  feelings. 

3 They  provide  positive  feedback  in  an  autonomously  supportive  manner 

4 They  provide  corrective  feedback  in  a noncritical  and  supportive  manner 

5 They  provide  a meaningful  and  personal  rationale  for  learning 

6.  They  acknowledge  the  feelings  of  the  individual  in  a meaningful  way 
7 They  encourage  the  teaching  of  material  that  is  of  interest  and  enjoyable  to  the 


8 They  increase  an  individual's  level  of  competence  by  providing  opportunities 


The  second  theory  related  to  self-determination  is  the  Self-Regulation  Theory 
irding  to  Whitman  (1990),  “self-regulation  is  a complex  response  system  that  enable 


i of  their 


(p  360)  Whiiman's  theory  of  self-regulation  incorporates  ideas  from  i 


behavioral  theories  There  are  numerous  fundamental  components  that  characterize  self- 
regulation.  The  components  can  be  divided  into  two  areas:  individual  abilities  and 

First,  the  level  of  self-regulation  is  related  to  the  individual's  abilities  Whitman 
(1990)  stressed  the  importance  of  the  individual's  cognitive  capacity  He  eluded  to  the 
need  for  metacognitive  abilities.  Metacognition  focuses  on  the  individual's  ability  to  think 
about  their  own  thinking  (Deshler.  Ellis.  & Lena,  1996)  Those  with  higher  levels  of 

time  They  will  be  better  able  to  surmise  the  acceptability  of  their  actions  with  what  they 
should  be  doing  in  a problem  solving  fashion  The  process  of  problem  solving  is  mediated 
through  the  ability  to  communicate  Individuals  with  developed  linguistic  abilities  will  be 

Furthermore,  those  with  improved  cognitive  skills  will  be  able  to  self-reinforce  They  will 
be  able  to  evaluate  their  behavior,  determine  if  they  are  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  and  decide 
whether  or  not  to  modify  their  behavior 

Individuals  should  also  have  the  desire  to  be  self-regulated  (Whitman,  1990) 
Positive  reinforcers  should  be  used  to  shape  self-regulation  The  individual’s  level  of 
failure  expectancy  should  be  taken  into  consideration  They  should  feel  that  a given 
behavior  is  important  enough  to  regulate  Additionally,  they  should  be  accountable  for 
their  behaviors  and  should  perceive  that  they  are  responsible  for  their  own  behavior 


Finally,  self-regulation  is  a teachable  skill  (Whitman,  1990)  Self-regulatic 


complex  skill  that  can  be  taught  using  behavioral  and  cognitive  strategies  Over  time,  the 
skill  should  be  controlled  by  the  individual  with  less  or  no  reliance  on  external  influences 
Also,  how  well  individuals  learn  the  necessary  skills  is  influenced  by  their  environment 
Individuals  must  be  given  the  chance  to  self-regulate  at  their  own  rate  The  environment 
where  the  skill  is  taught  determines  the  degree  to  which  self-regulation  is  developed  Self- 
regulation skills  should  generalize  from  one  environment  to  another 

Generally,  Whitman  (1990)  maintained  that  self-determination  is  a cognitive  skill 
that  is  influenced  by  the  individual's  ability  to  successfully  appraise  him  or  herself  and  the 
environment.  The  theory  contends  that  the  individual's  level  of  self-determination  is 
influenced  by  one’s  ability  to  appropriately  express  desires  in  a given  environment  Those 
who  are  able  to  do  so  in  a personally  reinforcing  manner,  will  have  a higher  level  of  self- 


The  third  theory  related  to  self-determination  (Bandura.  1977)  is  the  Self-Efficacy 
Theory  Bandura's  (1977)  Self-Efficacy  Theory  maintains  that  human  behavior  is  affected 
by  a personal  sense  of  control  (Schwarzer,  1992)  When  individuals  believe  that  their 
actions  will  solve  a problem  they  are  more  likely  to  do  so  and  are  more  committed  to  their 
decision  They  are  able  to  lake  control  of  difficult  demands  by  employing  adaptive  actions 
within  their  environment  Thus,  individuals  with  a high  level  of  self-efficacy  will  be  more 


self-de 


Individuals  with  high  levels  of  self-efficacy  feel,  think,  and  act  in  an  optimistic 
manner  (Bandura,  1977).  They  set  high  goals  and  persist  until  the  goals  are  achieved  The 
actions  necessary  to  achieve  goals  are  preshaped  by  their  thoughts  Such  thoughts  allow 
them  to  be  more  venturesome  and  creative  in  obtaining  goals  Overall,  those  with  high 
levels  of  self-etficacy  tend  to  be  in  better  health,  have  higher  levels  of  achievement,  and 
socially  integrated  better  In  contrast,  individuals  with  low  levels  of  self-efficacy  will  often 
experience  depression,  anxiety,  and  helplessness  Pessimistic  thoughts  and  low  self- 
risks to  be  self-determined 

Self-efficacy  is  specific  to  certain  aspects  of  one's  functioning  (Bandura,  1977) 
while  competence  in  one  area  will  often  influence  other  aspects  of  an  individual’s  life 
Self-efficacy  can  be  increased  or  decreased  under  four  circumstances  First,  those  who 
achieve  repeated  successes  arc  more  likely  to  increase  their  level  of  self-efficacy  for 
specific  tasks  and  consequently  are  more  confident  to  master  other  areas  of  their  lives 
Conversely,  those  individuals  who  have  repeated  failures  do  not  achieve  mastery,  and  their 
level  of  confidence  is  reduced  and  not  generalized  to  other  situations 


experiences  (Bandura,  1977) 
risk  taking  behaviors 


n increase  their  level  of  self-efficacy  through  vicarious 


• that  produc 


elf-efficacy  (Bandura,  1977)  Individuals 


to  noie  that  when  individuals  are  verbally  persuaded,  they  can  overcome  past  failures, 
however  the  environment  must  be  set  up  so  that  they  can  be  successful  Otherwise,  they 
will  experience  failure  and  their  self-efficacy  will  be  lowered  Overall,  verbal  persuasion 
has  minimal  positive  effects  alone  and  should  be  used  in  tangent  with  improved 


Finally,  emotional  or  physiological  arousal  can  alter  self-efficacy  (Bandura,  1977) 
Feeling  stressed  or  taxed  emotionally  can  produce  debilitating  effects  upon  self-efficacy 
When  individuals  arc  too  fearful  or  anxious,  they  are  likely  to  avoid  taking  risks 
Conversely,  those  who  have  the  behavioral  means  to  control  potentially  negative  emotions 
develop  and  improve  their  coping  skills  Those  who  have  improved  coping  skills  have  the 
potential  to  raise  their  level  of  self-efficacy  and  prepare  themselves  for  increased  levels  of 
risk  taking  behaviors 

Therefore,  the  core  issue  of  Bandura's  Self-Efficacy  Theoty  (1977)  focuses  on  the 
level  of  belief  individuals  have  about  their  abilities  The  better  they  feel  about  their 
abilities,  the  more  efficacious  they  will  be  Thus,  those  with  higher  efficacious  levels  will 
also  have  higher  levels  of  self-determination 
Equal  Opportunity  Theory 


Finally,  Mithaug  (1996)  examined  s 
Equal  Opportunity  Theory  His  theoty  is  a 


ation  from  the  perspective  of  the 
i of  self-regulation  theory  and 


elf-determin 
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social  reconstructionism  The  theory  is  based  upon  five  propositions  Those  propositions 
are  as  follows: 

1 All  individuals  have  the  right  to  self-determination 

2.  All  societies  have  some  individuals  who  lack  the  capacity  to  self-determine 

3 All  societies  generate  unequal  opportunities  to  self-determine 

4.  Consequently,  some  individuals  do  not  experience  the  right  to  self- 
determination  because  they  lack  the  capacity  and  opportunity  to  do  so 

5.  Therefore,  all  societies  should  optimize  prospects  for  self-determination  among 

opportunity  to  self-determine 

Using  the  propositions  of  the  equal  opportunity  theory  as  a foundation,  the 
Mithaug  (1996)  builds  the  case  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  right  to  self-determination 
and  the  experience  of  self-determination  of  an  individual  within  a society  The  suggestion 

individual's  capacity  and  opportunity  to  be  self-determined  within  the  structure  of  society 

interests  Opportunity  alludes  to  the  right  of  being  given  the  chance  to  be  self-determined 
Mithaug  (1996)  continued  by  stating  that  as  the  individual's  capacity  and 
opportunity  increase,  so  does  their  level  of  self-determination  This  creates  a cycle  where 
those  who  have  higher  levels  of  capacity  and  opportunity  progressively  increase  in  their 
level  of  self-determination  while  those  with  lower  levels  of  capacity  and  opportunity 
progressively  decrease  their  level  of  self-determination  Over  time,  those  with  lower  levels 


of  self-dele 


t debilitated  and  degraded.  They  lose  their  personal  autonomy  and 


self-respeet  and  are  other-determined  instead  of  self-determined  Their  lives  are  then 
controlled  by  other  people  All  their  goals  revolve  around  daily  planning  in  accordance  to 
external  world  demands 

For  individuals  to  be  less  other-determined  and  more  self-determined,  they  must 
increase  their  ability  to  problem  solve  (Mithaug,  1996)  The  goal  is  to  improve  their 
environment  through  the  adjustment  of  their  surroundings  This  adjustment  process 
involves  first  indicating  a desirable  goal  Individuals  must  have  a purpose  or  reason  to 

between  actual  and  desired  capacity  for  obtaining  the  desired  goal  This  process  may 
involve  raising  or  lowering  expectations  depending  upon  available  resources  and  abilities 
Next,  the  individual  must  determine  the  opportunities  most  likely  to  provide  the  capacity 
to  obtain  the  goal  This  step  involves  assessing  the  environment  and  determining  which 

whether  the  goal  produced  the  desired  results  or  not  The  final  step  involves  the 

The  process  of  becoming  self-determined  through  problem  solving  is  enhanced 
when  individuals  know  how  to  regulate  their  resources  (Mithaug,  1996)  By  being  able  to 
regulate  their  resources,  they  have  a greater  chance  of  securing  control  over  the  necessary 

by  a lack  of  personal,  social,  economic,  or  technical  resources  have  increased 


This  in 


Mithaug  (1996)  staled  that  the  self-determination  options  created  through  problem 
solving  can  only  be  developed  if  society  provides  individuals  with  such  opportunities 
through  the  value  of  fairness  Fairness  is  defined  as  “being  given  the  chance  of  getting 
what  we  want  in  life"[and]  “how  our  chance  for  success  compares  with  others"  (p  40)  If 
individuals  with  less  power  are  ever  to  be  self-determined,  society  must  provide 
individuals  with  the  chance  to  achieve  excellence  by  being  the  best  they  can  be  with  the 
resources  they  have  at  their  disposal 

Fairness  is  measured  by  the  level  of  the  individual's  capacity  and  opportunity  to  be 
engaged  in  one's  own  life  (Mithaug,  1 996)  Those  individuals  who  are  fully  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  ends  in  life  are  self-determined  They  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  understand  their  own  needs,  interests,  and  abilities,  to  have  access  to 
necessary  resources,  and  to  manage  those  resources  effectively  and  efficiently  Such 
opportunities  allow  individuals  to  be  empowered  through  risk  taking  whether  successful  or 
not  From  these  opportunities,  individuals  have  the  chance  to  achieve  excellence  by 

Mithaug  (1996)  suggested  that  individuals  will  have  an  increased  chance  of 
achieving  self-determination  through  social  policy  redress  The  focus  of  social  policies 
re  on  providing  all  persons  in  society  with  an  equal  opportunity  through  optimal 
capacity  and  opportunity  Social  policies  should  be  based  on  the  idea  that  all 


should  I 


search  of  self-defined  aims  in  life  Thus,  there  should  not  be  any  overarching  social 
mechanism  for  classifying  individuals  into  groups  of  worthy  and  unworthy  in  regard  to  the 
opportunities  for  a fair  chance  and  self-determination 

Overall,  Mithaug  (1996)  emphasized  the  role  that  a society  performs  in  the 
development  of  an  individual’s  self-determination  His  theory  maintained  that  individuals 
must  be  provided  with  the  tools  necessary  to  build  their  own  capacity  to  be  self- 
determined  At  the  same  time,  the  society  must  furnish  the  individual  with  the 


The  third  and  final  part  of  Section  Four  addresses  the  models  of  self-determination 
The  theories  of  self-determination  lay  the  foundation  for  the  self-determination  models  A 
model  is  an  abstract  representation  of  a phenomenon  or  system  (Leftancois,  1993)  In  this 
case,  the  models  represent  various  aspects  of  the  self-determination  theories  There  are 
four  predominate  models  of  self-determination  They  include  (a)  Mithaug,  Campeau.  and 
Wolman’s  model  (1994),  (b)  Abery's  ecosystem  model  (1994),  (c)  Wehmeyer’s  model 
(1996),  and  (d)  Field  and  Hoffman's  model  (1994)  Each  model  is  briefly  described 
below 


Campeau.  and  Wolmanf  1994)  This  model  is  I 
They  suggested  that  individuals  who  are  self-dcte 
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choices  and  aciions  and  are  less  dependent  upon  others  in  their  environment  to  make 
decisions  In  fact,  they  suggested  that  self-determination  is  a subset  of  self-regulation 
Self-regulation  theory  implies  that  individuals  interact  with  the  environment  by 
specifying  what  they  must  do  and  how  they  will  accomplish  their  goals  This  is  achieved 
through  problem  solving  Problem  solving  is  influenced  by  four  factors  that  explain  the 
amount  of  goal  gain  actually  produced  Those  factors  include  (a)  past  gain  toward  the 
goal,  (b)  expectations  for  producing  additional  gain,  (c)  choices  to  produce  additional 
gain,  and  (d)  responses  to  those  choices  Mithaug  et  al  (1994)  hypothesized  that  when  all 
four  factors  are  optimized,  maximum  gains  in  goal  attainment  will  be  achieved 

The  actual  model  developed  by  Mithaug  et  al  (1994)  contains  six  major  steps. 
Those  steps  include  (a)  the  individual  identities  and  expresses  his  or  her  own  needs, 
interests,  and  abilities,  (b)  the  individual  sets  expectations  and  goals  to  meet  his  or  her 
needs  and  interests,  (c)  the  individual  makes  choices  and  plans  to  meet  goals  and 
expectations,  (d)  the  individual  takes  actions  to  complete  plans,  (e)  the  individual 
evaluates  results  of  actions,  and  (0  the  individual  adjusts  plans  and  actions  until  the  goal  is 
achieved  The  model  also  incorporated  the  concept  of  opportunity  and  capacity  building 
The  people  in  the  environment  of  individuals  with  disabilities  must  assist  in  the 
development  of  self-determination  in  individuals  Furthermore,  the  environment  must  also 
provide  individuals  with  opportunities  to  express  their  self-determination 

Overall,  the  model  by  Mithaug  et  al.  ( 1994)  focused  on  the  self-regulation  abilities 
of  individuals  Their  model  stressed  the  importance  of  individuals  to  problem  solve  in 
their  environment  Individuals  can  increase  their  ability  to  problem  solve  by  being  able  to 


accurately  identify  personal  strengths,  weaknesses,  interests,  and  preferences  Effective 
problem  solving  occurs  through  the  process  of  planning,  taking  action,  evaluating,  and 
adjusting  within  an  environment  that  is  supportive  to  the  development  of  self- 

Abetv's  ecosystem  model 

The  second  model  (Figure  2-1)  of  self-determination  was  proposed  by  Abety 
(1994)  Abery  (1994)  suggested  that  self-determination  be  viewed  as  a by-product  ofa 
continuous  interaction  between  the  environment  and  the  individual.  The  self- 
determination  process  is  characterized  by  a skills  base,  a knowledge  base  and  a 
motivational  base  within  an  ecosystem  framework 

The  skills  base  necessary  to  be  self-determined  (Abery.  Rudtud,  Arndt,  Schauben, 
& Eggebeen,  1995;  Patton,  & Blalock.  1996)  include  specific  skills  such  as  goal-setting 
competencies,  personal  choice  and  decision-making  skills,  self-regulation  capacities, 
interpersonal  problem  solving  competencies,  and  personal  advocacy  skills  The 
knowledge  based  skills  are  divided  into  two  distinct  types  The  first  kind  of  knowledge  is 
declarative  knowledge  which  refers  to  the  factual  knowledge  individuals  possess  regarding 
themselves  and  their  environments  The  second  kind  of  knowledge  is  procedural 
knowledge  which  involves  knowing  how  to  interact  with  the  environment  Specific 

resources/services,  laws,  society,  personal  values,  and  self  Finally,  the  motivational  base 
is  related  to  self-efficacy  as  described  by  Bandura  (1977),  locus  of  control,  attributions  for 
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The  skills  base,  the  knowledge  base,  and  the  motivational  base  all  occur  with  an 
ecosystem  that  is  comprised  of  microsystems,  mesosystems,  exosystems,  and  a 
macrosystem  (Patton,  & Blalock,  1996)  At  the  microsystems  level,  individuals  interact 
with  those  in  their  immediate  surroundings  Those  surroundings  include  places  such  as  at 
church,  home,  or  at  school  The  mesosystems  level  is  in  reference  to  the  impact 
phenomena  in  one  environment  has  upon  the  events  in  another  environment.  For  example, 
a mesosystem  type  question  might  be,  "How  does  the  knowledge  learned  at  home  afTed 
the  school  environment?”  The  exosystems  level  refers  to  the  external  contexts  in  which  a 
person  is  embedded  such  as  employment  or  the  local  government  Finally,  the 
macrosystems  level  is  in  regards  to  institutional  and  ideological  standards  peculiar  of  a 
given  culture  such  as  a culture’s  attitude  toward  disabilities 

Thus,  Abety's  (1994)  model  of  self-determination  is  multifaceted  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  individual  within  various  environments  The  model  takes  into  consideration  the 
skills  base,  the  knowledge  base,  and  the  motivational  base  of  individuals  within  an 
ecosystem  framework  From  this  perspective,  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  level 
of  self-determination  of  individuals,  one  must  understand  the  interaction  between  the 


The  third  model  (Figure  2-2)  is  Wehmeyer’s  (1996)  model  of  self-determination 
This  model  is  based  on  the  importance  of  adult  outcomes  and  quality  of  life  (Patton,  & 

Wehmeyer  (1996)  stressed  the  importance  of 


Blalock,  1996,  Sands,  & Wehmeyer.  1996) 
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Figure  2-2  Wehmeyer's  Self-Determination  Model 

M Wehmeycr.  1994.  Baltimore.  Maryland  Paul  E Brooks  Publishing  Company. 
Copyright  1994  by  Paul  E.  Brooks  Publishing  Company  Reprinted  with  permission 


conceptualizing  self-determination  as  an  adult  outcome  based  on  a set  of  attitudes  and 
abilities  that  are  acquired  over  a life  lime.  His  model  is  comprised  of  four  essential 

(c)  psychological  empowerment,  and  (d)  self-realization  All  four  characteristics  interact 

According  to  Wehmeyer  (Sands,  & Wehmeyer,  1996;  Patton,  & Blalock,  1996), 
autonomy  is  a behavior  that  is  based  upon  the  individual's  needs,  preferences,  interests, 
and  abilities.  For  individuals  to  be  autonomous  they  must  have  the  ability  to  act 
independently  without  undue  or  excessive  interference  and  be  able  to  function  within  an 
interdependent  environment  For  example,  individuals  should  be  able  to  self-manage  by 


utonomy 


can  occur  in  self-  and  family  activities,  self-management  activities,  recreational  activities, 
social  activities,  and  vocational  activities  (Sigafoos.  Feinstein,  Damond.  & Reiss.  1988) 

The  second  characteristic  is  that  of  self-regulation.  Wehmeyer  (Sands,  & 
Wehmeyer,  1996)  conceptualized  self-regulation  as  described  by  Whitman  (1990)  Self- 
regulated  behaviors  include  self-management  strategies  such  as  self-monitoring,  self- 
instruction,  self-evaluation,  and  self-reinforcement  Also  included  are  goal  setting  and 

The  third  characteristic  is  that  of  psychological  empowerment  Psychological 
empowerment  is  a multidimensional  trait  that  involves  personal  efficacy  (Bandura.  1977), 
locus  of  control,  and  motivational  domains  The  consolidation  of  the  three  characteristics 
allows  individuals  to  control  circumstances  that  arc  important  to  them  through  their  belief 
in  themselves  and  the  utilization  of  their  skills.  Individuals  who  are  psychologically 
empowered  believe  they  are  in  control  of  their  actions  and  the  results  of  their  actions. 
Furthermore,  they  are  aware  of  the  skills  they  have  that  arc  necessary  to  achieve  a 
particular  task  Take  for  example  two  students  who  both  possess  the  same  level  of 
cognition  and  arc  attempting  to  complete  a task  The  one  that  believes  he  is  able  to 
accomplish  the  task  will  usually  out  perform  the  individual  who  believes  he  is  unable  to 
accomplish  the  task  The  student  who  believes  in  himself  is  more  psychologically 

realized  utilize  self-knowledge  and  self-understanding  by  interacting  and  interpreting  their 
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environment  They  also  take  into  consideration  the  evaluations  of  significant  others  when 
determining  their  place  within  their  environment 

Finally.  Wehmeyer’s  model  (1994)  focuses  on  the  interaction  between  one's 
autonomy,  self-regulation,  psychological  empowerment,  and  self-realization  Individuals 
who  increase  their  abilities  in  each  of  the  four  areas  wili  increase  their  level  of  self- 
determination  This  process  is  developmental  in  nature  Individuals  augment  their  abilities 

Field  and  Hoffman's  model 

The  last  model  (Figure  2-3)  examined  is  by  Field  and  Hoffman  ( 1 994)  This  model 
takes  into  consideration  the  cognitive,  affective  and  behavioral  components  of  self- 
determination  The  model  consists  of  five  major  components  Those  components  include 

(a)  know  yourself,  (b)  value  yourself,  (c)  plan,  (d)  act.  and  (e)  experience  outcomes  and 
learn  All  components  are  either  promoted  or  discouraged  in  the  environment  of  the 

Each  component  of  the  model  is  subdivided  into  the  specific  skills  and  behaviors 
necessary  to  be  self-determined  The  first  two  components,  "know  yourself'  and  'Value 
yourself  describe  internal  processes  "Know  yourself'  is  divided  into  (a)  dream, 

(b)  know  your  strengths,  weaknesses,  needs,  and  preferences,  (c)  know  the  options,  and 

component  and  is  divided  into  (a)  accept  and  value  yourself,  (b)  admire  strengths  that 
come  from  uniqueness,  (c)  recognize  and  respect  rights  and  responsibilities,  and  (d)  take 


i of  yourself 


! components,  "plan," ' 


are  specific  external  skills  that  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  first  two  components 
"Plan”  is  divided  into  (a)  set  goals,  (b)  plan  actions  to  meet  goals,  (c)  anticipate  results, 
(d)  be  creative,  and  (e)  visually  rehearse  "Act"  is  divided  into  (a)  take  risks, 

(b)  communicate,  (c)  access  resources  and  support,  (d)  negotiate,  (e)  deal  with  conflict 
and  criticism,  and  (f)  be  persistent.  The  fifih  and  final  component  "experience  outcomes 
and  learn”  is  divided  into  (a)  compare  outcome  to  expected  outcome,  (b)  compare 
performance  to  expected  performance,  (c)  realize  success,  and  (d)  make  adjustments 

Overall.  Field  and  Hoffman's  (1994)  model  addresses  the  internal  and  external 
issues  of  self-determination  The  five  stages  of  knowing  yourself,  valuing  yourself, 
planning,  acting,  and  experiencing  outcomes  and  learning,  provide  individuals  with 
important  problem  solving  steps  that  appear  to  be  applicable  in  a variety  of  settings  The 


(Hoffman  & Field,  1995). 


The  Field  and  Hoffman  (1 994)  model  of  self  determination  is  the  predominate 


model  used  in  this  study  Their  model  was  chosen  in  conjunction  with  their  Stem  to  Self- 
Determination  (Field  & Hoffman.  1996)  curriculum  because  they  appear  to  address  many 
of  the  social,  communication,  self-awareness,  and  problem  solving  needs  of  youths  who 


l detailed  i 


nded  in  Chapter  3 of  this 


Section  Fiv 

e provides  a rational  for  the  self-determination  instruction  for  youths 

who  are  delinquent 

and  have  been  adjudicated  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  link  the 

needs  of  youths  ide 

intified  as  being  delinquent  with  the  components  of  self-determination 

This  section  details 

; information  regarding  the  need  for  self-determination  programming  for 

youths  who  are  del 

inquent 

Prior  lo  this  study,  no  data  were  available  regarding  the  self-determination 
owledgc  of  youths  who  were  adjudicated  Yet.  the  skills  and  abilities  of  youths  who  are 


delinquent  and/or  1 

lave  been  adjudicated  appear  to  be  in  direct  contrast  to  those  of  youths 

who  are  sclf-deterc 

nined  suggesting  the  need  for  such  data  Table  2-2  provides  a contrast 

of  youths  who  are : 

self-determined  and  youths  who  are  delinquent  Youths  who  are  self- 

determined  tend  to 

la)  be  aware  of  abilities,  needs,  wants,  preferences,  (b)  demonstrate 

self-control,  (c)  sol 

ve  problems,  (d)  be  reflective,  (e)  seek  win-win  solutions,  (f)  use 

cognitive  abilities  u 

a address  issues,  (g)  have  positive  role  model s/mentors,  (h)  control 

their  environments, 

(i)  be  constructive,  0)  promote  self-efficacy,  (k)  be  intrinsic  learners. 

interdependence,  (c 

i)  be  proactive,  and  (p)  use  communication  skills  to  negotiate, 
ersuade  (Abety,  1994,  Field  & Hoffman,  1994.  Field,  Martin,  Miller. 

Ward,  & Wehmcye 

r,  1996,  Martin.  Huber  Marshall,  & Maxson,  1993,  Mithaug, 

Campeau,  & Wolm 

an,  1994.  Sands  & Wehmeyer,  1996,  Ward,  1992)  In  comparison. 

suths  who  are  delinquent  and/or  have  been 


i adjudicated  i 


(a)  be  unaware  of  abilities,  needs,  ■ 


s,  preferences  (Dodge  & Coie, 


Fejes-Mendoza.  Miller,  & Eppler,  1995,  Freedman,  Rosenthal,  Donahue, 

Schlundt,  & McFall,  1978;  Hains,  1984,  Hollin  & Swaffer,  1993.  Lockman,  1987, 
Oyserman  & Markus.  1990,  Waas,  1988,  Wunderlich,  1985 ), 

(b)  lack  self-control  (Calabrese  & Adams,  1990,  Kapp,  1997,  Lagrange,  1996, 
Oyserman  & Markus,  1990,  Payne  & Patton,  1981 , Quay,  1987;  Swenson  & 
Kennedy,  1995), 

(c)  creale  instead  of  solve  problems  (Akhtar  & Bradley,  1991 . Dishion,  Loeber, 
Stouthamer-Loeber,  & Patterson,  1984,  Freedman  et  al , 1978,  Hains  & Herrman, 
1989,  Hains  & Higgins  Hains,  1987,  Hains  & Ryan,  1983;  Jesness,  1971, 

Simonian,  Tarnowski,  & Gibbs.1991,  Guerra  & Slaby,  1990,  Swenson  & Kennedy. 
1995,  Veneziano  & Veneziano,  1988), 

(d)  be  unreflective  (Izzo  & Ross,  1990,  Ross  & Ross,  1989), 

(e)  seek  win  solutions,  (Chandler,  1973,  Chandler  & Moran,  1990,  Reyes.  1990) 
(Ouse  physical  abilities  to  address  issues  (Gafthey& McFall,  1981, Spence.  1981). 
(g)  have  negative  role  models  in  dysfunctional  families  (Agnew,  1983,  Henggeler, 
Hanson,  Borduin,  Watson,  & Brunck,  1985,  Hirschi,  1969,  Izzo  & Ross,  1990. 
Joseph,  1995,  Kellam.  Adams.  Brown.  & Ensminger,  1982,  Laub  & Sampson. 
1988,  Lewis,  Pincus,  Lovely,  Spitzer,  & Moy,  1987,  Stouthamer-Loeber  & 

Loeber,  1986.  Matlack,  McGreevy,  Rouse,  Flatter.  & Marcus,  1994.  Patterson. 
BeBaryshe.  & Ramsey.  1989,  Ross  & Ross. 


rson,  1987), 


1989. Sahr,  1997,  Snyder* 
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Table  2-2  A Comparison  of  Youths  Who  are  Self-Determined  and  Delinquent 


(i)  be  destructive  (Calhoun,  Jurgens,  & Chen,  1993,  Florida  Department  of 
Juvenile  Justice,  1997,  Rice.  1984,  Steinberg,  1985,  Swenson*  Kennedy.  1995). 


(j)  promo 
Gooden, 


1,  (Dembo,  La  Voie.  Schmeidler,  & Washbu 


1997;  Williams,  1993), 

► (k)  be  extrinsic  learners,  (Martin  & Osgood,  1987,  Osgood,  Gniber,  Archer.  & 

Newcomb,  1985,  Parrott  & Strongman  1984,  Richards  & Sullivan,  1996,  Swenson 
& Kennedy.  1995) 

* (1)  be  self-adversaries  (Quay,  1987), 

* (m)  minimize  intellectual  abilities  (Gooden,  1997;  Williams,  1993), 

* (n)  negate  independence  and  interdependence  (Dodge  & Coie,  1987,  Lockman, 
1987,  Waas,  1988;  Wunderlich.  1985), 

* o)  be  reactive  (Guerra  & Slaby  ,1990;  Hains.  1984,  Hains  & Higgins  Hains,  1987), 

’ p)  be  lacking  in  communication  skills  (Davis,  Sanger,  & Morris-Friehe,  1 990, 
Falconer  & Cochran,  1989,  Gaffney  & McFall,  1981,  Irwin,  1977) 

While  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  specific  information  regarding  the  self- 
determination  knowledge  of  youths  who  arc  delinquent  and/or  adjudicated,  there  does 
appear  to  be  substantial  indirect  data  suggesting  they  do  lack  the  necessary  components  of 
self-determination  Considering  youths  who  are  more  self-determined  appear  to  more 
likely  to  be  successful  in  life  by  being  in  control  of  their  own  quality  of  life  and  daily 
functioning  (Bullock  & McArthur,  1994.  Deci,  Connell.  & Ryan.  1989,  Field  & Hoffman. 

Martin.  Miller,  Ward,  & Wehmeyer,  1996,  Mithaug,  1991,  Wehmeyer,  1993, 


»,  Field,  i 


1996),  it  appears  logical  ihai  youths  who  are  delinquent  should  be  taught  how  to  be  more 
self-determined  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  such  instruction  on  the  skill  deficits  of  these 


CHAPTER  3 

METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 
Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  self-determination  knowledge  level 

theoretical  and  practical  implications  of  introducing  a self-determination  curriculum  into 
their  daily  instruction  Chapter  3 assists  in  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  study  by 
providing  information  on  the  methods  and  procedures  used  Chapter  3 is  divided  into  six 


major  sections  Those  sections  include  (a)  description  of  the  hypotheses,  (b)  description 
of  the  subjects  and  their  setting,  (c)  description  of  the  research  instruments,  (d)  description 
of  procedures,  (e)  treatment  of  the  data,  and  (0  a summary  Each  is  described  below 


(Field  & Hoffinan,  1996)  into  residential  treatment  programs  for  adjudicated  youths?  To 
assist  in  answering  this  major  question,  the  following  live  null  hypothesis  were  formulated 
and  were  tested  They  were  developed  based  on  the  literature  search  in  Chapter  2 of  this 


elf-determination  knowledge  i 
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self-delenninalion  knowledge  level 

H4  There  will  be  no  significant  relationship  between  self-determination  knowledge 

H5  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean 
scores  of  participants  who  were  adjudicated  for  different  reasons  based  on  Beebe  and 
Mueller's  (1993)  offense  categories  of(a)  aggressive  felonies,  (b)  property  felonies, 

(c)  misdemeanors,  or  (d)  status  offenses 

In  addition  to  the  null  hypotheses  developed  prior  to  conducting  the  study,  two 
additional  null  hypotheses  were  developed  after  the  data  were  collected  Those  null 
hypotheses  were  as  follows: 

H6  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean 
posttest  scores  of  participants  with  an  identified  disability  as  compared  to  those  without  an 
identified  disability 

H7  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean 
identified  disability 
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* maintaining  respectful  and  honest  communication, 

► resolving  conflict  in  a non-violent  manner, 

* fostering  “real  change"  versus  compliance  in  resident  behavior, 

* providing  for  public  safety, 

» developing  social  skills,  and 

* providing  academic  and  vocational  programming 


The  description  of  the  methodology  and  procedures  provides  a detailed  description 
of  how  the  study  was  conducted  This  section  is  divided  into  five  parts  Those  parts 
include  (a)  research  design,  (b)  materials,  (c)  instrumentation,  (d)  participant 
identification,  and  (e)  participant  assessment  Each  is  described  below 
Research  Design 

An  experimental  pretest/posttest  control  group  design  was  used  in  this  study  to 
determine  potential  changes  over  time  in  the  measurement  of  one  dependent  variable  The 
dependent  variable  was  the  participants'  self-determination  level  The  independent 


Participants  were  randomly  selected  from  each  facility  and  assigned  to  either  a control  or 
experimental  group  Each  facility  randomly  selected  participants  based  upon  their  entry 
into  the  facility  Participants  who  were  to  leave  the  program  earlier  were  in  the 
experimental  group  to  ensure  they  received  access  to  the  curriculum  Each  facility  was 
comprised  of  two  groups:  one  control  group  and  one  experimental  group  Thus,  1 1 
female  participants  and  12  male  participants  were  in  the  control  group  and  1 1 female 


n,  1996) 
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participants  and  1 3 male  participants  were  in  the  control  group  A total  of  23  participants 
were  in  the  control  group  and  24  were  in  the  experimental  group  across  both  facilities 
Table  3-1  is  a schematic  representation  of  this  design 

lahkicL  Experimental  Design  Schematic  Representation 

R O,  X,  O, 

R 0,  Oj 

O,  = pretest  assessment  P ^ ^ 

X,  = self-determination  curriculum  intervention 

0.  - posttest  assessment 


Materials 

intervention  used  in  the  study  The  curriculum  is  comprised  of  1 7-sessions  that  utilize  the 
self-determination  model  developed  by  Field  and  Hoffman  (1994)  Each  lesson  takes 
approximately  55-minutes  to  complete  In  addition  to  the  lessons,  there  is  one  55-minute 
orientation  session  and  one  6-hour  workshop  session.  The  curriculum  was  designed  to  be 
used  with  secondary  education  students  with  and  without  disabilities  (Field  & Hoffman. 
1996)  It  was  field-tested  in  two  high  schools  in  the  midwestem  United  States  with 
students  with  and  without  disabilities  Using  a pretest/posttest  control  group  design,  the 

(Hoflman,  Field,  & Sawilowsky.  1996),  was  shown  to  significantly  increase  the 
experimental  group's  level  of  self-determination  knowledge  The  Instructor’s  Guide 
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contains  lesson  plans,  transparency  masters,  and  handout  masters  The  topics  of  each 
lesson  are  summarized  in  Table  3-2  (Hoffinan  & Field.  1995) 

Instrumentation 

One  assessment  instniment  was  used  The  instrument  was  the  Self-Determination 
Knowledge  Scales  Forms  A and  B as  developed  by  Hoffman,  Field,  and  Sawilowsky 
(1996).  Form  A (Appendix  B)  was  used  as  a pretest  and  Form  B (Appendix  C)  was  used 
as  the  posttest  The  pretest  and  posttest  are  37-item  structured  response  instruments 
designed  to  assess  the  students'  cognitive  knowledge  of  self-determination  skills  taught  in 

normed  on  adolescents  with  and  without  disabilities  The  Cronbach  Alpha,  a measure  of 

.97  Such  levels  are  sufficiently  reliable  for  research  purposes  (Gall,  Borg,  & Gall,  1996) 

validity  was  assessed  using  a pretest/posttest  intervention 

In  addition  to  assessing  the  students'  level  of  self-determination,  data  were 
collected  on  their  academic  levels  in  reading  and  math,  age,  gender,  date  of  birth,  and  the 

(Appendix  D).  This  information  was  used  for  descriptive  and  statistical  purposes 
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Table  3-2  Summary  of  T opics  Covered  in  Steps  lo  Self-Delerminalion  Cu 


Table  3-2  (continued) 


Curriculum  Section 

Topic  Covered  & Objectives 

3 Session  One 

Dreaming  to  Open  Possibilities 
Objectives: 

A Participants  will  be  able  to  state  how  dreams  can  be  used  to 
help  someone  decide  what  he  or  she  wants 
B Participants  will  identify  and  verbalize  some  of  their  dreams 
C Participants  will  demonstrate  active  listening  skills 

4.  Session  Two 

What  is  Important  to  Me’ 

Objectives: 

A Participants  will  be  able  to  state  how  dreams  can  be  used  to 
help  someone  decide  what  he  or  she  wants 
B Participants  will  identify  and  verbalize  some  of  their  dreams. 
C Participants  will  demonstrate  active  listening  skills 

5.  Session  Three 

Creating  Options  for  Long-Term  Goals 
Objectives: 

A Students  will  be  able  to  define  the  term  goal 

B Students  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  “brainstorming" 

techniques. 

C Students  will  generate  a list  of  options  for  long-term  goals. 
D Students  will  identify  their  personal  needs  for  taking  care  of 
themselves 

6 Session  Four 

Setting  Goals 

A Students  will  identify  their  strengths  and  needs  related  to  self- 

B Students  will  select  a long-term  goal 
C Students  will  write  observable,  measurable,  achievable  short- 
term goals. 

Table  3-2  (continued) 


Curriculum  Section 

Tonic  Covered  & Objectives 

7 Session  Five 

Choosing  Short-Term  Goals 
Objective: 

A Students  will  identify  one  short-term  goal  that  is  (a)  related 
to  their  long  term  goal,  (b)  observable,  (c)  measurable,  and 
(d)  achievable 

B Students  will  identify  steps  that  will  help  them  achieve  their 
short  term  goal 

C.  Students  will  demonstrate  active  listening  skills. 

D Students  will  identify  what  they  can  do  this  week  to  make 
progress  toward  their  short  term  goal 

8 Session  Six 

Steps  to  Reach  Short-Term  Goals 
Objective: 

A Students  will  identify  steps  that  will  help  them  achieve  their 
short-term  goal 

9 Session  Seven 

Planning  Activities  to  Reach  Short-Term  Goals 
Objective: 

A Students  will  identify  activities  that  will  help  them  research 
their  short-term  goal 

B Students  will  identify  what  they  can  do  this  week  to  make 
progress  toward  their  short  term  goal 
C.  Students  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  brain  storming 
techniques. 

10  Session  Eight 

Taking  the  First  Step  (Risk  Taking) 

A Students  will  be  able  to  apply  the  self-determination  model  to 
their  experiences 

B Students  will  identify  the  first  action  they  want  to  take  to 
work  toward  their  short  term  goal 
C Students  will  be  able  ro  describe  the  process  of  mentally 
rehearsing  their  planned  actions. 

D Students  will  identify  the  potential  results  of  their  planned 

Table  3-2  (continued) 


Curriculum  Section 

Topic  Covered  & Objectives 

1 1 Session  Nine 

Creative  Barrier  Breaking 

A Students  will  state  to  the  group  the  results  of  the  actions  the)1 
took  to  meet  goals. 

B Students  will  demonstrate  awareness  of  the  concepts  barriers 
and  creativity 

C Students  will  identity  the  next  steps  they  want  to  take  to 
achieve  their  short-term  goals. 

D.  Students  will  identity  potential  results  of  planned  actions. 

12.  Session  Ten 

A Little  Help  from  My  Friend  (The  Power  of  the  Group  in 
Solving  Problems) 

A Students  will  demonstrate  awareness  of  the  "synergy"  factor 
B Students  will  identify  what  they  can  do  this  week  to  continue 
progress  toward  their  short  term  goal 

13  Session  Eleven 

Journey  to  Self-Determination  (Role  Models  Disabilities  and 
Self-Determination) 

Objectives: 

A Students  will  conduct  a dialogue  with  an  individual  who  has  a 
disability  about  the  process  of  becoming  self-determined 
B Students  will  identify  what  they  can  do  this  week  to  make 
progress  toward  their  short  term  goal 

14.  Session  Twelve 

Assertive  Communication  1 
Objectives: 

A Students  will  identify  the  results  of  the  actions  they  took 
previously  to  be  self-determined 
B Students  will  discriminate  between  passive,  assertive,  and 
aggressive  communication 

C Students  will  identify  what  they  can  do  this  week  to  make 
progress  toward  their  short  term  goal 

Table  3-2  (continued) 


Curriculum  Section 

Topic  Covered  & Objectives 

15-  Session  Thirteen 

Assertive  Communication  II 
Objectives: 

A Students  will  identify  the  results  of  the  actions  they  took  the 
previously  to  be  self-determined. 

B Students  will  be  able  to  discriminate  between  passive, 
assertive,  and  aggressive  communication 
C.  Students  will  identify  what  they  can  do  this  week  to  make 
progress  toward  their  short-term  goal 

16  Session  Fourteen 

Objectives: 

A Students  will  identify  the  results  of  the  actions  they  took 

previously  to  be  self-determined 

B.  Students  will  negotiate  a “win-win"'  solution 

17  Session  Fifteen 

Conflict  Resolution 
Objectives: 

A Students  will  identify  the  results  of  the  actions  they  took 
previously  to  be  self-determined 
B.  Students  will  demonstrate  resolving  conflict  through 
negotiation 

IS  Session  Sixteen 

Topic: 

Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here7 
Objectives: 

A Students  will  recall  key  concepts  in  self-determination 
B Students  will  write  ideas  for  continued  self-determination 

Each  student  was  assigned  a number  by  the  staff  at  each  facility  The  numbers 
were  assigned  to  each  student  randomly  The  teachers  at  each  facility  retained  the  list  that 


The  researche 


Teacher  Instruction  on  ihc  Use  of  the  Curriculum 


Teachers  were  provided  with  an  overview  of  self-determination  and  how  to 


most  effective  manner  Instruction  was  provided  in  a half  day  session  at  each  facility 
Instruction  covered  (a)  learning  the  steps  to  be  self-determined  as  indicated  by  the  Field 
and  Hodman  (1994)  model  of  self-determination,  (b)  learning  the  components  of  each  step 
of  becoming  self-determined  (c)  designing  effective  participant  learning  groups, 

(d)  creating  a cooperative  and  supportive  learning  climate,  (e)  teaching  through  "teachable 
moments,"  (f)  determining  the  role  of  the  teacher  during  instruction  implementation, 

(g)  administering  the  pre-  and  posttests,  and  (h)  completing  the  student  data  sheets 
Instruction  was  presented  in  an  informal  method  Teachers  were  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  during  the  presentation  They  were  provided  with  a packet  of  information  on 
self-determination,  the  teacher's  curriculum  manual,  and  student  workbooks  All  sources 
of  information  were  covered  by  the  researcher  Assessment  of  teacher  comprehension  of 


design  was  determined  through  a test  developed  by  the  researcher  related  to  the  Steps  tn 
Sclf-Peierminalion  (Field  & Hodman,  1996)  curriculum  (Appendix  F).  Test  items  the 


l (Field  & Hodman,  19%)  curriculum  and  the  i 


i covered  again  t 


i were  able  to 


The  curriculum  was  implemented  daily  over  a four  week  time  period  The 


ily  and  to  address  i 


IIS 


H2  There  will  be  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the  self-determination 
knowledge  mean  scores  of  the  females  and  males  after  the  intervention 

The  ANCOVA  is  a test  of  significance  that  allows  for  an  analysis  of  the  main  and 
interaction  effects  The  linear  model  of  ANCOVA  is  represented  below  in  Table  3-3 


Table  3-3  Linear  Model  of  the  Analysis  of  Covariance  (ANCOVA) 

vlU-vJ-Ccs-iW 


Where 


P. 

V*b 


=the  unadjusted  dependent  variable  score  t 
Knowledge  Scale!  for  subject  p in  treatme 
=the  overall  population  mean 

=the  adjusted  dependent  variable  score  (see 
Knowledge  Scale!  for  subject  p in  treatme 
^regression  coefficient  for  covariate 


Statistical  data  included  the  relationship  between  the  self-determination  of  the  control 
groups  and  the  experimental  groups  and  the  relationship  between  the  self-determination  of 
males  versus  females  All  inferential  analyses  were  analyzed  using  a significance  level  of 
0.05  The  pretest  data  served  as  a covariate  to  remove  the  effect  of  prior  student  self- 
determination  knowledge  The  ANCOVA  resulted  in  an  adjusted  posttest  score  that 
indicated  the  potential  impact  of  the  intervention  The  covariate  assisted  in  attempting  to 

Furthermore,  the  total  error  variance  was  reduced  by  using  an  ANCOVA  by  removing 
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some  of  the  variability  within  the  groups  A fixed-effects  ANCOVA  was  used  since  the 
covariate  was  measured  prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  treatment,  there  was  only  one 
independent  variable  at  two  or  more  levels,  and  the  participants  were  randomly  assigned 


Using  an  ANCOVA  also  assisted  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  design  since  it 
statistically  removes  error.  Power  is  the  ability  to  reject  the  null  hypothesis  correctly 
(Gall,  Borg.  & Gall,  1996).  The  more  power  the  statistical  test  has,  the  greater  the 
chances  of  rejecting  the  null  hypothesis  Researchers  want  to  achieve  one  of  two  goals 
(a)  reject  a null  hypothesis  without  committing  a Type  I Error,  or  (b)  do  not  reject  a true 
null  hypothesis  without  committing  a Type  II  Error  Usually  researchers  desire  to 
accomplish  the  former  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted,  that  both  beta  and  alpha  are 
inversely  related  As  Type  I Error  goes  up,  Type  II  Error  goes  down  The  opposite  is  als 
true  Table  3-4  is  a power  chan  that  represents  when  a null  hypothesis  is  either  true  or 
false 


Null  hypothesis  is  false 


In  addition  to  using  the  ANCOVA,  regression  analyses  wi 
hypotheses  three  and  four  Those  hypotheses  were  as  follows 


H3:  There  will  be  no  significant  relationship  I 


elf-dete 


vledge  and 


H4:  There  will  be  no  significant  relationship  between  self-determination  knowledge  a 


Regression  analysis  allows  the  researcher  to  determine  if  there  is  a systematic 
relationship  between  two  variables  (Shavelson,  1 988)  Once  it  is  established  that  there  is  a 
systematic  relationship  between  two  variables,  the  scores  on  one  variable,  the  predictor 
variable,  can  be  used  to  predict  the  scores  on  the  other  variable,  the  outcome  variable  In 
the  case  of  hypothesis  three,  the  purpose  of  the  regression  analysis  was  to  determine  if 
there  was  a systematic  relationship  between  self-determination  knowledge  scores  and  math 
scores  This  relationship  was  then  used  to  establish  whether  the  participants'  self- 
determination  knowledge  levels  could  predict  their  math  scores.  The  same  was  true  for 
hypothesis  four  except  the  purpose  was  to  determine  if  there  was  a systematic  relationship 
between  self-determination  knowledge  and  reading  scores  and  whether  the  participants' 
self-determination  knowledge  levels  could  predict  their  reading  scores 

Finally,  hypothesis  five  was  addressed  using  an  one-way  ANOVA  That 
hypothesis  is  as  follows 

participants  who  were  adjudicated  for  different  reasons  based  on  Beebe  and  Mueller's 
(1993)  offense  categories  of  (a)  aggressive  felonies,  (b)  property  felonies. 
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The  objective  of  the  one-way  ANOVA  is  to  compare  the  means  of  two  or  more 
groups  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  observed  differences  between  them  represent  a 
chance  occurrence  or  a systematic  effect  (Shavelson,  1 988)  One-way  ANOVAs  use  one 
independent  variable  with  two  or  more  levels.  The  dependent  variable  in  hypothesis  five 
was  the  level  of  self-determination  knowledge  The  levels  are  the  lour  oftense  categories 

Data  were  analyzed  using  the  Statistical  Package  for  Social  Sciences  version  7,5 
(SPSS.  1996)  Windows-based  statistical  software  The  SPSS  (1996)  provides  a broad 
base  of  statistical  procedures  that  are  used  extensively  in  the  field  of  social  sciences  for 
statistical  analysis  SPSS  (1996)  provides  graphical  representations  of  data  to  assist  in  its 
organization  and  interpretation 

In  addition  to  the  initial  null  hypotheses,  two  additional  null  hypotheses  were 
developed  after  the  data  were  collected  Those  null  hypotheses  were  as  follows: 

H6:  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean  posttest 

identified  disability. 

H7:  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean  pretest 
scores  of  participants  with  an  identified  disability  as  compared  to  those  without  an 
identified  disability 

Both  of  the  additional  null  hypotheses  were  addressed  using  analyses  of  variance, 
ermination  knowledge 


elf-dete 


I additional  hypothesis 


itionship  between 


participant  disability  status  and  self-determination  knowledge  pretest  scores 
Summary 

Chapter  3 indicated  the  methods  and  procedures  that  were  employed  in  this  study. 
The  principal  research  question  in  null  form  was  as  follows:  There  will  be  no  statistically 
significant  difference  between  the  mean  scores  of  the  treatment  groups  (male  and  female) 
and  control  groups  (male  and  female)  in  their  level  of  self-determination  after  the 

participants'  self-determination  knowledge  level  can  be  increased.  This  was  accomplished 
by  using  the  Steps  to  Self-Determination  (Field  & Hoffman,  1996)  curriculum  While  the 

effective  with  other  populations,  it  has  not  be  shown  to  be  effective  with  youths  who  have 
been  adjudicated  Secondary  questions  also  revolved  around  the  effectiveness  of  the  Steps 
tQ-Self-Determi  nation  (Field  & Hoffman.  1996)  curriculum  between  males  and  females, 
between  participants  with  different  reading  levels,  participants  with  different  math  levels, 
participants  with  different  offense  levels,  and  participants  with  and  without  a disability 
The  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA).  the  analysis  of  variance,  linear  regression,  and 
correla.,onal  tests  were  used  as  the  appropriate  statistical  procedures  for  analyzing  data 
necessary  to  address  the  research  questions  asked  in  this  study 

Chapter  4 is  comprised  of  the  descriptive  and  quantitative  findings  of  this  study 
Chapter  4 is  a discussion  of  whether  the  null  hypotheses  were  rejected  or  not  rejected  as 


indicated  in  this  chapter  Graphic 


pf  data  with  i 
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included  Information  is  also  provided  regarding  how  the  Steps  to  Self-Pet  erminanni 
(Field  & Hoffman.  1996)  curriculum  instruction  was  influenced  by  the  participants' 
gender,  reading  level,  and  math  level.  Chapter  4 lays  the  foundation  for  the  research 
recommendations  and  implications  as  indicated  in  Chapter  5 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

In  Chapter  4,  the  results  regarding  the  investigation  of  the  self-determination 
knowledge  level  of  youths  who  had  been  adjudicated  into  residential  treatment  centers  are 
reported  These  results  are  directly  related  to  the  questions  posed  in  Chapter  1 that  were 
also  developed  into  null  hypotheses  as  presented  in  Chapter  3 Data  were  analyzed  using 
the  Statistical  Package  for  Social  Sciences  version  7 5 (SPSS,  1996)  Windows-based 
statistical  software  All  data  were  analyzed  at  the  05  level  of  significance  as  the  basis  for 
rejecting  or  not  rejecting  each  null  hypothesis  This  chapter  is  divided  into  four  sections 

(b)  self-determination  scores  of  participants,  (c)  results  related  to  the  research  questions 
addressed  in  the  study,  and  (d)  a summary  Each  section  is  presented  below 


The  first  section  is  a summary  of  the  descriptive  and  demographic  participant  data 
collected  in  this  study  This  data  provide  an  overview  of  relevant  information  about  the 
participants  in  six  areas  Those  areas  include  the  participants'  (a)  overall  description. 

(b)  race,  (c)  age.  (d)  disability,  (e)  offense  level,  and  (0  academic  scores 
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Overall  Description 

A tolal  of  47  participants  were  initially  involved  in  the  study  Only  45  participants 
completed  the  study  One  female  participant  from  the  experimental  group  elected  to 
remove  herself  from  the  study  Another  female  participant  from  the  control  group  was 
transferred  to  another  facility  during  the  study  due  to  discipline  problems  Of  the  45 
participants  who  completed  the  study,  25  or  55.6%  were  male  and  20  or  44  4%  were 
female  A total  of  20  participants  were  in  the  control  group  and  25  participants  were  in 
the  experimental  group. 

Overall.  24  or  53  3%  of  the  participants  were  African-American,  20  or  44  4% 
were  Caucasian,  and  1 or  2,2%  was  Hispanic  No  American  Indians  or  participants 
classified  as  “other"  were  involved  in  the  study  Of  males,  14  or  56%  were  African- 
American,  10  or  40%  were  Caucasian,  and  1 or  4 0%  was  Hispanic.  Of  females,  10  or 
50%  were  African-American,  10  or  50%  were  Caucasian,  and  0 were  Hispanic  Table  4-1 

Table  4-1  Participant  Race  by  Frequency  and  Percent  

Males  Females  Both  Genders 

African-American  14  or  56.0%  10  or  50.0%  24  or  53  3% 

American  Indian  0 or  0%  0 or  0%  0 or  0% 

Caucasian  10  or  40  0%  10  or  50  0%  20  or  44  4% 

HlsPani‘:  lor  4 0%  Oor  0%  I or  2.2% 

0,her  Q-BI 2St  Oor  0%  0 or  0% 


Total 


25  or  100  0% 


100  0% 
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Age 

The  mean  age  for  all  participants  was  approximately  16  years  and  4 months  The 
median  age  was  approximately  16  years  and  6 months  The  mode  age  was  approximately 


age  for  males  was  approximately  16  years  and  4 months  The  maximum  age  was  18  years 
and  3 months  The  minimum  age  was  14  years  and  5 months.  The  mean  age  for  females 
was  approximately  16  years  and  3 months  The  median  age  for  females  was 
approximately  16  years  and  6 months  The  maximum  age  was  18  years  and  7 months. 

The  minimum  age  was  13  years  and  3 months  An  overview  of  participant  age  is  found  in 
Table  4-2. 


Table  4-2  Participant  Age 

Male  Female  Both  Genders 

Mean  Age  16  years  4 months  16  years  3 months  16  years  4 months 

Median  Age  1 6 years  4 months  16  years  6 months  16  years  6 months 

Maximum  Age  1 8 years  3 months  18  years  7 months  1 8 years  7 months 

Minimum  Age 1 4 years  5 months  1 3 years  3 months  1 3 years  3 months 


Data  from  participants'  personal  information  folders  located  at  each  facility  were 
used  to  determine  if  they  had  or  did  not  have  an  identified  disability  If  a participant  had 


20  or  44.4%  of  the  45  participants  were 


each  facility  Overall, . 


t identified  i 
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more  disabilities  A total  of  10  participants  or  22.2‘/o  were  identified  as  having  a learning 
disability.  7 or  15.5%  were  identified  as  having  a behavioral  disorder.  2 or  4 4%  were 
identified  as  having  a physical  disability,  7 or  15.5%  were  identified  as  having  a speech  and 
language  disorder,  3 or  6 7%  were  identified  os  having  an  attention  deficit  disorder,  and  1 
or  2 2%  was  identified  as  having  a hearing  disorder  No  participants  were  reported  to 
have  mental  retardation  or  a visual  impairment. 

Six  or  1 3 .3%  of  the  participants  had  more  than  one  identified  disability  Two 
participants  or  4 4%  were  identified  as  having  a learning  disability  and  a behavioral 
disability.  One  participant  or  2.2%  was  identified  as  having  a learning  disability  and  a 
speech  and  language  disorder  One  participant  or  2.2%  was  identified  as  having  a 
behavioral  disability  and  an  attention  deficit  disorder  One  participant  or  2 2%  was 
identified  as  having  a physical  disability,  a learning  disability,  a behavioral  disability,  and  an 
attention  deficit  disorder  One  participant  or  2 2%  was  identified  as  having  a learning 
disability,  a behavioral  disability,  a speech  and  language  disorder,  and  a hearing  disorder 

When  comparing  males  and  females,  14  or  31  0%  of  the  participants  who  had  an 
identified  disability  were  male  while  6 or  13  % were  female  Of  those  with  a learning 
disability,  6 or  13  3%  were  male  and  4 or  8.9%  were  female  Of  those  with  a behavioral 
disorder,  7 or  15  5%  were  male  and  0 were  female  Of  those  with  a speech  and  language 
disorder,  7 or  15  5%  were  male  and  0 were  female  Of  those  with  an  attention  deficit 
disorder,  2 or  4.4%  were  male  and  1 or  2 2%  were  female  Of  those  with  a hearing 
disorder,  I or  2.2%  were  male  and  0 were  female  Finally,  of  those  with  a physical 
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disability,  1 or  2.2  % were  male  and  I or  2.2%  were  female.  Of  the  six  participants  who 
were  identified  as  having  more  than  one  identified  disability,  100%  were  males 

Of  male  participants,  1 4 or  56%  were  identified  as  having  one  or  more  disabilities 
Seven  or  28%  of  male  participants  were  identified  as  having  a speech  and  language 
disorder  Seven  or  28%  of  male  participants  were  identified  as  having  a behavioral 
disorder.  Six  or  24%  of  male  participants  were  identified  as  having  a learning  disability 
Two  or  8%  of  male  participants  were  identified  as  having  an  attention  deficit  disorder 
One  or  4%  of  male  participants  was  identified  as  having  a physical  disability  One  or  4% 
of  male  participants  was  identified  as  having  a hearing  disorder  Six  or  24%  of  male 
participants  had  one  or  more  identified  disabilities 

Of  female  participants,  6 or  30%  were  identified  as  having  one  or  more  disabilities 
Four  or  20%  of  females  had  a learning  disability . One  or  5%  of  females  was  identified  as 
having  an  attention  deficit  disorder  One  or  5%  of  females  was  identified  as  having  a 
physical  disability.  None  were  reported  to  have  a speech  and  language  disorder,  a 
behavioral  disability,  a hearing  disorder,  mental  retardation,  or  a visual  impairment  An 
overview  of  participant  disability  in  frequency  and  percent  is  found  in  Table  4-3 

Offense 

Offense  data  were  obtain  on  each  participant  Offense  data  are  an  indication  of 
why  individuals  were  placed  in  facility  Offenses  were  broken  down  into  four  categories 
as  developed  by  Beebe  and  Mueller  (1993).  Twenty-eight  or  62  2%  of  all  participants 
were  placed  into  either  facility  for  committing  aggressive  felonies  Twelve  or  26.7%  of  all 
participants  were  placed  into  either  facility  for  committing  property  felonies  Five  or 
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1 1 1%  of  all  participants  were  placed  into  either  facility  for  committing  a misdemeanor 
No  participant  was  placed  into  either  facility  for  committing  a status  offense  The  overall 
offense  summary  data  are  provided  in  Table  4-4. 

Offense  data  by  gender  were  also  obtained  Twelve  males  or  48%  of  males  were 
committed  for  aggressive  felonies  Ten  males  or  40%  of  males  were  committed  for 
property  felonies  Three  males  or  2%  of  males  were  committed  for  misdemeanors 


Table  4-3  Participant  Disability  in  Frequen 

Attention  Deficit  Disorder  (ADD)  0 or 
Behavioral  Disorder  (BD)  2 or 

Hearing  Disability  (HD)  0 or 

Learning  Disability  (LD)  I or 

Mental  Retardation  (MR)  0 or 

Physical  Disability  (PD)  Oor 

Speech  & Language  Disorder  (SLD)  5 or : 
Visual  Impairment  (VI)  0 or 

LD&BD  2 or 

BD&ADD  lor 

LD  & SLD  | or 

LD,  PD,  BD.  & ADD  I or 

LD,  BD,  SLD.  & HD  I nr 


icy  and  Percent 

0%  I or  5% 

8%  0 or  0% 

0%  Oor  0% 
4%  4 or  20% 

0%  Oor  0% 
0%  1 or  5% 

20%  Oor  0% 

0%  Oor  0% 

8%  0 or  0% 


4%  Oor  0% 

4%  Oor  0% 

J%  Oor  0% 


Overall 
lor  2 2% 


5 or  20.0% 
Oor  0% 


5 or  11.1% 
Oor  0% 
2 or  4.4% 
lor  2.2% 
I or  2.2% 
lor  2.2% 

I or  2 2% 


Table  4-4  Overall  Offense  Data  Summary 


Total 
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Sixteen  females  or  80%  of  females  were  committed  for  aggressive  felonies  Two 
or  10%  of  females  were  committed  for  property  felonies  Two  or  10%  of  females  were 
committed  for  misdemeanors  Offense  data  by  gender  are  summarized  in  Table  4-5 


Iailli^L  Offense  Data  by  Gender 

Male  Female 

Aggressive  felonies  1 2 or  48%  1 6 or  80% 

Property  felonies  10  or  40%  2 or  10% 

Misdemeanor  3 or  12%  2 or  10% 

Status  Oor  0%  Onr  0% 


Total 


25  or  100% 


20  or  100% 


Academic  Scores 

Academic  scores  in  reading  and  math  were  obtained  Reading  and  math  scores 
were  measured  using  the  Tests  of  Adult  Basic  Education  (TABE).  TABE  is  a battery  of 
norm-referenced  tests  that  require  multiple  choice  responses  (CTB/McGraw-Hill,  1987) 
The  purpose  of  the  battery  is  to  test  basic  skills  in  the  context  of  life  skills  tasks  Norming 
of  the  tests  was  conducted  on  6,300  examinees  identified  as  adult  offenders,  juvenile 
offenders,  and  vocational/technical  school  enrollees  The  internal  consistency  of  the  entire 
test,  as  measured  by  Kuder-Richardson  Formula  20  (20).  varied  from  .69  to  81 

Both  reading  and  math  scores  were  reported  in  grade  level  equivalents  The 
TABE  was  administered  to  participants  upon  entry  into  their  facility  Reading  scores  were 
available  for  9 females  Math  scores  were  available  for  10  females  The  mean  grade  level 
reading  score  for  all  participants  was  5 99  The  median  grade  level  reading  score  for  all 
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The  mean  grade  level  math  score  for  all  participants  was  5 94  The  median  grade 
level  math  score  for  all  participants  was  5 40  The  mode  grade  level  math  score  for  ail 

The  mean  grade  level  reading  score  for  males  was  5.08.  The  median  grade  level 

The  mean  grade  level  math  score  for  females  was  5.80.  The  median  grade  level 
math  score  for  females  was  5.80  The  mode  grade  level  math  score  for  females  was  7. 1 
The  mean  grade  level  reading  score  for  the  control  group  was  6 31  The  median 
grade  level  reading  score  for  control  was  6 00  The  mean  grade  level  math  score  for 

The  mean  grade  level  reading  score  for  the  experimental  group  was  5 72  The 
median  grade  level  reading  score  for  experimental  was  5.20  The  mean  grade  level  math 
score  for  experimental  group  was  6.03  The  median  grade  level  math  score  for 
experimental  was  5 50  Overall  academic  scores  are  presented  in  Table  4-6  Math  scores 
by  gender  are  presented  in  Table  4-7  Reading  scores  by  gender  are  presented  in 
Table  4-8 


Table  4-6  Overall  Grade  1. 


Median 
Reading 
8 30 


6.00 

5.20 
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Table  4-7  (irarte  Level  Math  Scores  by  Gender 

Male  Frequency  Female 

Math  Scores  of  Male  Malh  Score  Math  Scores 


220 

2 50 

3 20 
3 30 
3.60 
4.10 
460 

5 10 
530 
5.50 
5.  SO 


3 80 

5.20 

580 


7.10 


Frequency 
of  Female 
Math  Scores 


740 
750 
8 10 


10  40 

12  90 
Total 


The  second  section  of  Chapter  4 contains  data  on  the  participants'  self- 
determination  scores  Pretest  and  posttest  scores  were  obtained  from  the  control  group 
and  the  experimental  group.  Pretest  and  posttest  scores  are  organized  according  to 
(a)  control  group  and  experimental  group  separated,  (b)  control  group  and  experimental 


group  combined,  and  (c)  gender  In  all  cases,  ihepreiesi 
Knowledge  Scale  Form  A by  Hoffman.  Field,  and  Sawilo 


The  first  group  of  scores  are  organized  by  separat 
group  and  the  experimental  group  The  mean  pretest  sco 
26.35  The  mean  posttest  score  for  the  control  group  wa 
for  the  experimental  group  was  26.40.  The  mean  posttest 


t used  was  the  Self-Determination 
twsky  (1996).  The  posttest  used 
Hoflmanetal  (1996). 

ire  for  the  control  group  was 
is  27  95  The  mean  pretest  score 
t score  for  the  experimental 


group  was  28  16  The  median  pretest  score  for  the  control  group  was  28  00  The  median 


experimental  group  was  29.00  The  median  posttest  score  for  the  experimental  group  was 
29.00.  The  sum  of  pretest  scores  for  the  control  group  was  527  The  sum  of  the  posttest 
scores  for  the  control  group  was  559  The  sum  of  the  pretest  scores  for  the  experimental 
group  was  660  The  sum  of  the  posttest  scores  for  the  experimental  group  was  704 
Table  4-9  provides  a summary  of  self-determination  knowledge  scores  organized  by 

The  second  group  of  scores  is  by  gender  and  site  The  information  is  the  same  for 
gender  and  site  since  each  site  was  cither  male  or  female  The  mean  pretest  score  for 

for  males  was  26.00. 

The  median  posttest  score  for  males  was  28.00  The  sum  of  pretest  scores  for  males  was 
624.  The  sum  of  posttest  scores  for  males  was  65 1 The  minimum  pretest  score  for  males 

males  was  35.  The  maximum  posttest  score  for  males 
was  33. 

females  was  30.60  The  median  pretest  score  for  females  was  30.00  The  median  posttest 
score  for  females  was  30.50  The  sum  of  pretest  scores  for  females  was  563  The  sum  of 

34  The  maximum  posttest  score  for  females  was  34  Table  4-10  provides  a summary  of 


Table  4-9  Pretest  and  Posttest  Scores  by  Group 
Control  Group 
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Table  4- 1 0 Pretest  and  Posllesl  Scores  for  Males 


Number 


20 

21 

22 

23 

25 


Pretest  Score 
31 


28 

31 

13 

28 

30 
27 

31 
25 


23 

29 

16 

25 

29 

22 


33 

30 

23 

23 

21 


Error  of  Mean 


24  96 

660 
1 32 
624  00 
1400 


26  04 
28  00 

96 

651.00 

13.00 


3300 
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lablei^lL  Pretest  and  Postlest  Scores  for  Females 

Number  Posttest  Score  Preiesl  Score 


33 

29 

31 

30 
29 

32 
17 


32 
31 
28 

33 


24 


32 

il 


26 

27 

34 

21 


Table  4-12  Control  Group  and  Experimental  Group  Preiesl  and  Postlest  Data 
Preiesl  Postlest 

Total  Number  45  45 


Mean  2638  28.07 


I3S 


self-determination  knowledge  scores  for  males  Table  4-1 1 provides  a summary  of  self- 
determination  knowledge  scores  for  females 

The  third  group  of  scores  is  a summary  of  the  control  group  and  experimental 
group  combined  The  mean  pretest  score  for  both  groups  was  26.38.  The  mean  posttest 
score  for  both  groups  was  28.07  The  median  pretest  score  for  both  groups  was  28.00. 
The  median  posttest  score  for  both  groups  was  29.00.  The  sum  of  the  pretest  for  both 
groups  was  1 1 87.  The  sum  ofthe  postlest  for  both  groups  was  1263  Theminimum 
pretest  score  for  both  groups  was  14  The  minimum  posttest  score  for  both  groups  was 
13  The  maximum  pretest  score  for  both  groups  was  35.  The  maximum  posttest  score  for 
both  groups  was  34.  Table  4-12  provides  a summary  of  the  control  group  and 
experimental  group  self-determination  knowledge  scores  combined 

Results  Related  lo  the  Research  Questions  Addressed  in  the  Study 

questions  addressed  in  the  study  Five  specific  research  questions  were  formulated  prior 
to  conducting  the  study  Each  question  was  written  in  the  form  of  a null  hypothesis  In 
addition  to  the  five  specific  research  questions  developed  prior  to  the  start  of  the  study, 
two  additional  research  questions  were  asked  and  addressed  after  the  data  were  collected 
These  questions  were  also  written  in  the  form  of  null  hypotheses  The  results  ofthe  five 
specific  research  questions  and  the  two  additional  research  questions  are  provided  below 
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Research  question  1 addressed  whether  youths  who  were  adjudicated  increased 
their  self  determination  knowledge  level  when  provided  with  intensive  self-determination 
instruction  over  a four  week  period  This  question  was  addressed  through  the  following 
null  hypothesis:  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  an  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  was 
conducted  The  results  of  the  ANCOVA  did  not  reject  the  null  hypothesis  There  was  no 
significant  difference  found  in  the  mean  self-determination  knowledge  scores  of  the 
experimental  group  as  compared  to  the  control  group  on  the  posttest  with  the  pretest  used 
asa  covariate  (F(l,41)-  003,  p>.05).  Table  4-13  provides  the  results  of  the  ANCOVA 
regarding  the  relationships  between  self-determination  knowledge  using  posttest  as  the 
dependent  variable  and  pretest  as  the  covariate 


Research  question  2 addressed  whether  there  was  a relationship  between  gender 
and  the  intervention  This  question  was  addressed  through  the  following  null  hypothesis 
There  will  be  no  interaction  between  intervention  and  gender  on  the  participants'  self- 
determination  knowledge  level  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  an  analysis  of  covarianc 
(ANCOVA)  was  conducted  The  results  of  the  ANCOVA  did  not  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  There  was  no  significant  relationship  found  between  gender  and  the 
intervention  (F  (1. 40)  = .046;  p>  05)  Table  4-14  provides  the  results  of  the  ANCOVA 
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Experimental 


5.278E-02 

I.501E-03 

150.249 

31.801 

39.877 


Posuest  Score  by  Control  or  Experimental  Group,  gender  with  Pretest  Score 


Experimental  2.660E-02 


I 462E-02 
2660E-02 
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After  conducting  the  initial  ANCOVA,  one  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA),  two 
additional  ANCOVAs  and  a correlation  were  conducted  to  further  examine  the  possible 
effects  of  gender  and  pretest  and  gender  and  posttest  data  First,  an  ANOVA  was 
conducted.  The  ANOVA  examined  two  relationships:  (a)  the  relationship  between  gender 
and  the  pretest,  (b)  the  relationship  between  gender  and  the  posttest  The  results  of  the 
ANOVA  indicated  that  there  was  no  relationship  between  gender  and  the  posttest 
(F  (1, 44)  = 2.962;  p>. 05)  but  there  was  a signiftcant  relationship  between  gender  and  the 
pretest  (F  ( 1 , 44)  = 14.362;  p<05)  Significance  was  established  at  the  .000  level  Table 
4-15  provides  the  results  of  the  ANOVA  regarding  the  interaction  between  gender  and 

Table  4-IS  Analysis  of  Variance  on  the  Effect  of  Gender  on  Pretest  and  Posttesi 

Pretest  Score  Between  Groups  231.040  I 231.040  14.362  000 

Within  Groups  691  760  43  16.087 

Total  922.800  44 

Posttesi  Score  Between  Groups  113  068  I 113  068  2 962  .092 

Within  Groups  1641.510  43  38  175 

Total 1754  578  44 


After  it  was  determined  that  there  was  a significant  relationship  between  pretest 
scores  and  gender,  two  additional  ANCOVAs  were  conducted  to  examine  if  the  previous 
ANOVA  results  were  affected  by  age  or  gender  The  first  additional  ANCOVA  used  age 
as  a covariate,  gender  as  a factor,  and  the  pretest  as  the  dependent  variable  The  results  of 
the  .ANCOVA  indicated  that  there  was  a significant  difference  in  the  pretest  scores  of 
females  as  compared  to  males  when  age  was  a covariate  Significance  was  at  the  .001 
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level  (F  (2, 42);  p>.05).  Table  4-16  provides  the  results  of  the  ANCOVA  regarding  the 
relationship  between  gender  and  pretest  with  age  as  a covariate 


Table  4-16  Analysis  of  Covariance  on  the  Effect  i 
Covariate 

Pretest  Score  Covanalcs  age  2 872E-02 

Main  Effects  gender  230  %7 


>f  Gender  on  Pretest  with  Age  as  a 
df  Mean  Square  F Sig 


1 2.872E-02  .002  .967 

1 230.967  14.024  .001 

2 115.534  7.015  .002 

42  16.470 

44  20.973 


The  second  ANCOVA  used  disability  as  a covariate,  gender  as  a factor,  and  the 
pretest  as  the  dependent  variable  The  results  of  the  ANCOVA  indicated  that  there  was  a 
significant  difference  between  the  pretest  scores  of  females  as  compared  to  males  when 
disability  was  used  as  a covariate  (F  (10.420);  p>.05)  Significance  was  at  the  002  level 
Table  4- 1 7 provides  the  results  of  the  ANCOVA  regarding  the  relationship  of  gender  on 
pretest  with  disability  as  a covariate 


Finally,  a Spearman's  rho  correlation  was  conducted  between  gender  and  pretest 
and  gender  and  posttest  The  results  were  the  same  as  with  the  ANOVA  and  ANCOVAs 
above  Gender  and  the  pretest  scores  were  significantly  correlated  at  the  01  level  (2- 
tailed)  The  correlation  coefficient  was  .526.  Gender  and  the  posttest  scores  were  not 
significantly  correlated  at  the  01  level  (2-tail).  Table  4-18  provides  the  results  of  the 
correlation  between  gender  and  pretest  and  posttcst  scores  Thus,  the  data  from  the 
additional  ANCOVA,  the  ANOVA,  and  correlation  suggest  that  female  participants 


performed  significantly  better  than  male  participants  on  the  pretest  even  when  controlled 


for  age  but  not  on  the  posttest 

Iahlticis.  Correlation  Between  Gender  i 
Spearman's  rho 

Correlation  Gender 

Coefficient  Posttcst  Score 

Pretest  Score 

**  Correlation  is  significant  at  ihc  01  los  e 


Research  question  3 addressed  whether  there  was  a relationship  between 


participant  self-determination  level  and  math  scores  This  question  was  addressed  through 


the  following  null  hypothesis  There  will  be  no  significant  relationship  between  self- 


Math  scores  were  available  for  9 female  participants  Analyses  were  conducted  on  the 


elationship  I 


i self-de 
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determination  posttest  scores  and  math  scores  of  all  participants  The  results  of  the  linear 
regression  analyses  indicated  that  there  was  a significant  systematic  relationship  between 
pretest  and  math  levels  (F  " 10.247,  sig.  = 003)  and  posttest  self-determination  scores 
and  math  levels  (F  = 13  .902.,  sig  = 001)  The  £;  value  for  the  relationship  between  male 
pretest  scores  and  math  levels  was  243  The  E!  value  for  the  relationship  between  male 
posttest  scores  and  math  levels  was  .303.  Thus,  hypothesis  3 was  not  rejected.  Table  4- 
1 9 presents  the  results  of  the  linear  regression  regarding  the  relationship  between  pretest 
scores  and  math  scores  Table  4-20  presents  the  results  of  the  linear  regression  regarding 
the  relationship  between  posttesl  scores  and  math  scores 

Table  4- 1 9 Results  of  Linear  Regression  Analysis  for  the  Relationship  Between  Self- 


Determination  Pretest  Knowledge  and  Math  Scores 


Regression  193.559  1 193.559  10.247  .003 


Dependent  Variable  Pretest  Score 
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Sid  Eitot 


lable  Pretest  Score 


Table  4-2Q,  Results  of  Linear  Regression  Analysis  for  the  Relationship  Between  Self- 
Determination  Posttesl  Knowledge  and  Math  Scores 

Sum  of  Squares  df  Mean  Square  F Sig 

398636  I 398.636  13.902  ,001 

917.599  32  28.675 

1316235  33 


Model  R R Square  Adjusted  R Square  Std.  Error  of  the  Estimate 

J 550  303 281 525 

a Predictors:  (Constant),  math  score 

b Dependent  Variable  Posttesl  Score 


a Dependent  Variable  Posttesl  Score 
Research  Question  84 


participant  self-determination  level  and  reading  scores  Reading  scores  were  available  for 


This 
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question  was  addressed  through  the  following  null  hypothesis:  There  will  be  no  significant 
relationship  between  self-determination  knowledge  and  reading  scores  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  several  regression  analyses  were  conducted  The  results  of  the  regression 
analyses  indicated  that  there  was  a significant  systematic  relationship  between  pretest  and 
reading  levels  (F=  23.538 , sig  = 000)  and  posttest  self-determination  scores  and  reading 
levels  (F  = 36  500,  sig  = 000).  The  R!  value  for  the  relationship  between  pretest  scores 
and  reading  levels  was  416  The  R'  value  for  the  relationship  between  posttest  scores  and 
reading  levels  was  .525  Thus,  hypothesis  4 was  not  rejected  Table  4-2 1 presents  the 
results  of  the  linear  regression  indicating  the  relationship  between  pretest  scores  and 
reading  scores  Table  4-22  presents  the  results  of  the  linear  regression  indicating  the 


Iable  4-2 1 Results  of  Regression  Analysis  for  Relationships  between  Pretest  Self- 
. Determination  Knowledge  and  Reading  Scores 


Total 

a Predictors 

b Dependent  V 


Sum  of  Squares 

335.011 

469675 


aslant  l.  reading  scor 


335  01 1**"  23.538  000 


id  Error  of  the  Estimate 
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a Dependent  Variable.  Pretest  Score 


Table  4-22  Results  of  Regression  Analysis  for  Relationships  between  Posttest  Self- 
Determination  Knowledge  and  Reading  Scores 


Research  Question  as 


Research  question  5 addressed  the  relationship  between  participant  self- 
determination  knowledge  and  offense  level  This  question  was  addressed  through  the 


following  null  hypothesis  The 


elf-dete 


MS 

on  Beebe  and  Mueller’s  (1993)  offense  categories  of  (a)  aggressive  felonies,  (b)  properly 
felonies,  (c)  misdemeanors,  or  (d)  status  offenses  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  two 
ANOVAs  were  conducted 

The  first  ANOVA  used  the  self-determination  pretest  scores.  The  results  of  the 
ANOVA  did  not  reject  the  null  hypothesis  (F  (2, 44)  = 228;  p>.05).  Table  4-23  presents 
the  results  of  the  ANOVA  regarding  the  relationship  between  pretest  self-determination 
score  and  the  four  levels  of  offense  The  second  ANOVA  used  the  posttcst  self- 
determination  scores  The  results  of  this  ANOVA  did  not  reject  the  null  hypothesis 
(F  (2, 44)  = .933;  p>. 05).  Table  4-24  presents  the  results  of  the  second  ANOVA 
regarding  the  relationship  between  posttest  self-determination  scores  and  the  four  levels  of 
offense  Finally,  an  ANCOVA  was  conducted  using  the  posttest  as  the  dependent  variable 
and  the  pretest  as  the  covariate  The  results  of  this  ANCOVA  did  not  reject  the  null 
hypothesis  (F  (2, 41)  = 1.313;  p>05).  Table  4-25  presents  the  results  of  the  ANCOVA 
regarding  the  relationship  of  self-determination  and  four  levels  of  offense 

Two  additional  ANOVAs  were  also  conducted  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  self-determination  scores  when  the  offense  categories  were  compressed 
Aggressive  felonies  stayed  as  one  category  The  other  category  was  comprised  of 
property  felonies  and  misdemeanors  No  participant  was  committed  for  a status  offense 
The  first  ANOVA  used  the  posttest  as  the  dependent  variable  with  the  compressed  offense 
levels  as  factors  The  results  of  the  ANOVA  did  not  reject  the  null  hypothesis  (F  (2, 43)  = 
.907,  p>. 05).  Table  4-26  presents  the  results  of  the  ANOVA  regarding  the  relationship 


[ self-determinatia 


nn  scores  and  levels  of  offense  compressed  The  second 
ANOVA  used  ihe  pretest  as  the  dependent  variable  with  the  compressed  offense  levels  as 
factors.  The  results  of  the  second  ANOVA  did  not  reject  the  null  hypothesis  (F  ( 1 , 43)  = 
.225;  p>.05).  Table  4-27  presents  the  results  of  the  second  ANOVA  regarding  the 
relationship  between  pretest  self-determination  scores  and  levels  of  offense  compressed 


Pretest  Score  Bet™ 


Table  4-24  Results  of  Analysis  of  Varit 


iip  Between  Posttest  Self- 


Posttcst  Score  Bclwc 


Results  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Relationship  Between  Self- 
Determination  and  Levels  of  Offense 


Table  4-25 
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Table  4-26  Results  of  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Relationship  Between  Pot 
Determination  Scores  and  Levels  of  Offense  Compressed 

Squares 

Posttcst  Score  Between  Groups  36.235  1 36.235 

Within  Groups  1718.342  43  39  961 

Totaj 1754.578  44 


test  Self- 


Table  4-27  Results  of  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Relationship  Between  Pretest  Self- 
Determination  Scores  and  Levels  of  Offense  Compressed 


Sum  of  df  Mean  Square  F Sig 
Pretest  Score  Between  Groups  4.811  1 4.811  .225  637 


The  first  additional  question  addressed  the  relationship  between  disability  and 
posttest  scores  The  disability  categories  of  mental  retardation,  physical  disabilities, 
learning  disabilities,  visual  impairments,  behavioral  disorders,  attention  deficit  deficits, 
speech  and  language  disorders,  and  hearing  disabilities  were  collapsed  into  one  category 
that  of  having  a disability  Thus,  participants  were  identified  as  either  having  an  identified 
disability  or  not  having  an  identified  disability  This  question  was  addressed  through  the 
following  null  hypothesis  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  self-determination 
knowledge  mean  posttest  scores  of  participants  with  an  identified  disability  as  compared 
to  those  without  an  identified  disability  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  an  ANOVA  was 
conducted  Based  on  the  findings  of  the  ANOVA.  there  was  a significant  difference  in  the 
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mean  posttest  scores  of  participants  with  an  identified  disability  and  those  without  on 
identified  disability  (F  (1, 43)  - 8.802;  p>,05)  The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected  Table  4- 
28  presents  the  results  of  the  ANOVA  using  posttest  as  the  dependent  variable  and 
disability  as  a factor  Those  in  the  group  with  an  identified  disability  had  significantly 
lower  self-determination  knowledge  scores  on  the  posttest  as  compared  to  those  in  the 
group  without  an  identified  disability 

Table  4-28  Analysis  of  Variance:  Posttest  as  Dependent  Variable  and  Disability  as  a 


pretest  scores  and  disability  Participants  were  identified  as  either  having  an  identified 
disability  or  not  having  an  identified  disability  in  the  same  manner  as  in  additional  question 
I above.  This  question  was  addressed  through  the  following  null  hypothesis.  There  will 

participants  with  an  identified  disability  as  compared  to  those  without  an  identified 
disability  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  an  ANOVA  was  conducted  Based  on  the 
findings  of  the  ANOVA.  there  was  a significant  difference  in  the  mean  pretest  scores  of 
participants  with  an  identified  disability  and  those  without  an  identified  disability  (F  (1. 43) 
= 9.640;  p<  .05).  Table  4-29  presents  the  results  of  the  ANOVA  with  the  pretest  as  the 


Posttest  Score  Between  Groups 
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dependent  variable  and  disability  as  a factor  Those  in  the  group  with  an  identified 
disability  had  significantly  lower  self-determination  knowledge  scores  on  the  pretest  as 
compared  to  those  in  the  group  without  an  identified  disability 


Table  4-29  Analysis  of  Variance  Pretest  as  Dependei 


753  800 
922800 


liable  and  Disability  as  a 


9640  003 
9 640  .003 


Both  additional  questions  1 and  2 were  also  examined  using  a correlation  Point 
biserial  correlation  coefficients  were  determined  to  be  significant  at  the  01  level  (2-tailed) 
A negative  relationship  was  established  between  posttest  score  and  disability  and  pretest 
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Summary 

In  Chapter  4,  descriptive  data  and  inferential  statistics  were  presented  Descriptive 
data  included  overall  participant  descriptions,  race,  age.  disability,  offense  levels,  reading 
scores,  and  math  scores  Additionally,  paiticipants’  self-determination  pretest  and  posttest 
scores  were  presented  by  gender,  group,  and  overall  Inferential  statistics  were  also  used 
Inferential  statistics  involved  the  use  of  the  following  statistical  tests:  analysis  of 
covariance,  analysis  of  variance,  regression  analysis,  and  correlationals  The  results  from 
the  statistical  tests  were  used  to  answer  the  following  questions:  (a)  Did  the  experimental 
group  learn  significantly  more  than  the  control  group?,  (b)  Was  there  a significant 
interaction  between  gender  and  self-determination  scores?,  (c)  Was  there  a significant 
relationship  between  participants'  math  scores  and  their  self-determination  knowledge 
levels'’,  (d)  Was  there  a significant  relationship  between  participants'  reading  scores  and 
their  self-determination  knowledge  levels’,  (e)  Was  there  a significant  relationship 
between  participant  offense  level  and  their  self-determination  knowledge  level’,  and 
(f)  Was  there  a significant  relationship  between  participants'  disability  and  their  self- 
determination  knowledge  levels’ 

The  results  as  presented  in  Chapter  4 are  used  in  Chapter  5 as  a basis  for  the 
potential  implications  of  this  study  Chapter  5 also  presents  researchers  with  future 
research  recommendations  Additionally,  information  is  provided  for  practitioners  on  the 
practical  applications  of  the  study  findings 


CHAPTERS 

DISCUSSION  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Introduction 

Chapter  5 is  a discussion  regarding  the  potential  implications  of  this  study  This 
discussion  is  divided  into  seven  major  sections  Those  sections  include  (a)  review  of  study 
purpose,  (b)  review  of  methods,  (c)  summary  of  the  research  findings,  (d)  the  detailed 
interpretations  and  discussion  of  results  with  practical  implications,  (e)  the  limitations  and 
problems  of  the  study,  (0  the  implications  for  future  research,  and  (g)  a concluding 
summary  All  sections  use  the  data  collected  from  Chapter  4 and  the  literature  and 
theories  as  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 

Review  of  Study  Purpose 

The  central  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  self-determination 
knowledge  level  of  youths  who  had  been  adjudicated  into  residential  treatment  centers  and 
evaluate  if  they  could  learn  a significant  amount  of  self-determination  knowledge  when 
provided  with  four  weeks  of  intensive  instruction  Prior  to  this  study,  data  were  not 
available  regarding  the  self-determination  of  youths  who  had  been  adjudicated  The 
specific  questions  addressed  by  this  study  included 

I Is  there  a difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean  scores  of  the 


ation  knowledge  level'’ 


3 Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  self-determination  knowledge  and  math 
4.  Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  self-determination  knowledge  and  reading 

5 Is  there  a difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean  scores  of 
participants  who  were  adjudicated  for  different  reasons  based  on  Beebe  and  Mueller's 
(1993)  offense  categories  of  (a)  aggressive  felonies,  (b)  property  felonies, 

(c)  misdemeanors,  or  (d)  status  offenses’ 

In  addition  to  these  questions,  two  additional  questions  were  developed  and 
answered  after  the  data  were  collected  Those  questions  included  the  following 

6 Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  the  participants'  self-determination 
knowledge  posttest  scores  and  their  disability  status7 

7 Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  the  participants'  self-determination 
knowledge  pretest  scores  and  their  disability  status7 

Review  of  Methods 

To  answer  the  above  questions,  the  self-determination  knowledge  of  45  youths 
who  had  been  adjudicated  in  Florida  was  examined  Twenty-five  participants  were  male 

experimental  group  The  experimental  group  was  provided  with  four  weeks  of  intensive 
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and  Form  B as  the  posnesl  (Hoffman,  Field,  & Sawilowsky,  1996)  Data  were  also 
collected  on  the  age,  date  of  birth,  reading  level,  math  level,  and  the  reason  for 
adjudication  of  each  participant  Statistical  tests  were  then  conducted  Statistical  tests 
included  analysis  of  covariance,  analysis  of  variance,  regression  analysis,  and  correlational 
tests.  The  results  of  these  statistical  tests  were  then  examined  taking  into  consideration 
relevant  literature  and  several  theories  Those  theories  were  divided  into  the  delinquency 
theories  and  self-determination  theories  The  delinquency  theories  included  (a)  the  School 
Failure  Theory  (Dunivant,  1982;  Elliott,  1966;  Gold,  1978,  Grande,  1988,  Healy.  1933. 
Offord,  Poushinsky,  & Sullivan,  1978),  (b)  the  Susceptibility  Theory  (Murray,  1976), 

(c)  the  Differential  Treatment  Theory  (Keilitz,  Zarembra,  & Broder,  1979),  and  (d)  the 
Metacognitive  Problem  Solving  Strategies  Theoty  (Larson,  1988)  The  self-determination 
theories  included  (a)  the  Cognitive  Evaluation  Theory  (Deci  & Ryan,  1985),  (b)  the  Self- 
Regulation  Theory  (Whitman,  1990),  (c)  the  Self-Efficacy  Theory  (Bandura.  1977),  and 

(d)  the  Equal  Opportunity  Theory  (Mithaug,  1996). 

Summary  of  Research  Findings 

research  findings  arc  arranged  according  to  each  of  the  hypotheses  in  this  study  The 
findings  are  as  follows: 

I There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean 


2  There  was  no  significani  relationship  between  the  intervention  and  gender  on  the 


participants'  self-determination  posttest  knowledge  level  when  the  pretest  was  used  as  a 

3 There  was  a significant  interaction  between  the  intervention  and  gender  on  the 
participants'  self-determination  knowledge  level  using  pretest  data  only  even  when  age 
and  disability  were  taken  into  consideration  Female  participants  had  significantly  higher 
self-determination  scores  than  male  participants. 

4 There  was  a significant  relationship  between  self-determination  knowledge  scores  and 
math  scores  The  functional  relationship  indicated  that  as  self-determination  knowledge 
scores  increased  so  did  math  scores 

5.  There  was  a significant  relationship  between  self-determination  knowledge  scores  and 
reading  scores  The  functional  relationship  indicated  that  as  self-determination  knowledge 
scores  increased  so  did  reading  scores 

6 There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean 
scores  of  participants  who  were  adjudicated  for  different  reasons  based  on  Beebe  and 
Mueller's  (1993)  offense  categories  of  (a)  aggressive  felonies,  (b)  property  felonies. 

(c)  misdemeanors,  or  (d)  status  offenses 

7 There  was  a significant  difference  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean 
pretest  scores  of  participants  with  an  identified  disability  as  compared  to  those  without  an 
identified  disability  Those  with  an  identified  disability  had  significantly  lower  self- 
determination  knowledge  mean  pretest  scores  than  those  without  an  identified  disability 
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posttcst  scores  of  participants  with  an  identified  disability  as  compared  to  those  without  an 
identified  disability  Those  with  an  identified  disability  had  significantly  lower  self- 
determination  knowledge  mean  pretest  scores  than  those  without  an  identified  disability 


This  section  is  a detailed  discussion  of  the  research  findings  of  this  study  It  is 
divided  into  five  pans  Each  pan  addresses  the  five  initial  research  questions  asked  and 

one  major  heading  and  two  subheadings.  The  major  heading  is  titled 
•'Interpretation/Discussion  of  Results  ” The  information  under  this  heading  provides  an 
overview  of  the  statistical  findings  as  related  to  each  null  hypothesis  The  two 
subheadings  include  “Potential  rationale  for  findings”  and  “Potential  implications  for 
findings " “Potential  rationale  for  findings"  subheadings  provide  plausible  reasons  for  the 
findings  as  related  to  specific  research  questions  “Potential  implications  for  findings” 
subheadings  provide  plausible  implications  for  the  findings  as  related  to  specific  research 
questions  This  information  is  then  used  as  a basis  for  the  'Implications  for  Future 
Research"  section  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 

Research  question  1 dealt  with  the  relationship  between  the  self-determination 
knowledge  level  of  the  control  group  as  compared  to  the  experimental  group  This 
question  was  addressed  through  the  following  null  hypothesis  There  will  be  no  difference 
between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean  scores  of  the  treatment  group  and  the 
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control  group  after  the  intervention  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA) 
did  not  reject  the  null  hypothesis  The  results  indicated  that  the  experimental  group  did 
not  learn  significantly  more  self-determination  knowledge  over  the  four  week  period  of 

increasing  the  participants'  self-determination  knowledge  level  was  not  achieved  See 
Table  4-13  of  this  study  for  details. 


There  are  two  potential  rationales  for  the  findings  of  question  1 The  first  possible 
rationale  is  best  explained  by  examining  the  results  in  connection  with  the  major 
delinquency  theories.  The  second  possible  rationale  for  the  findings  of  question  1 is  best 
understood  in  relationship  to  the  potential  threats  to  internal  validity  Each  possible 


discussion  of  delinquency  theories  Those  theories  include  (a)  the  Metacognitive  Problem 
Solving  Strategies  Theory  (Larson,  1988),  (b)  the  Susceptibility  Theory  (Murray.  1976), 
(c)  the  Differential  Treatment  Theory  (Keilitz,  Zarcmbra,  & Broder,  1979),  and  (d)  the 
School  Failure  Theory  (Dunivant,  1982,  Elliott,  1966,  Gold,  1978.  Grande,  1988,  Healy. 
1933,  Offord.  Poushinsky,  & Sullivan,  1978)  The  first  theory  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  Metacognitive  Problem  Solving  Strategies  Theory  by  Larson  (1988) 
Larson  (1988)  contended  that  youths  are  often  adjudicated  because  they  lack  the 
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1994,  Mithaug.  1996;  Whitman,  1990).  Thus,  it  could  be  suggested  that  the  problem 
solving  and  self-determination  deficits  of  youths  who  had  been  adjudicated  were  so  severe 
that  four  weeks  of  intensive  instruction  was  not  enough  to  make  a significant  impact  on 
their  self-determination  knowledge  level  While  four  weeks  is  a short  period  of  time,  it  is 
very  conceivable  that  four  weeks  of  daily  instruction  would  have  increased  the  self- 
determination  knowledge  level  of  participants  in  the  experimental  group  as  compared  to 
the  control  group  It  should  be  noted  that  the  intervention  was  targeted  at  only  increasing 
self-determination  knowledge,  not  the  participants'  actual  self-determination  Thus,  it 
would  appear  that  four  weeks  of  intensive  instruction  should  have  been  sufficient  to  make 
a significant  difference  in  their  self-determination  knowledge  level 

The  second  theory  that  also  provides  a rationale  for  these  findings  is  the 
Susceptibility  Theory  by  Murray  (1976)  Murray  (1976)  suggested  that  certain  individuals 
are  predisposed  to  have  cognitive,  behavioral,  and  personality  deficiencies  due  to  innate 
and  environmental  issues  that  lead  to  limited  appropriate  social  skills  Due  to  these  skill 
deficits,  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  may  lack  the  cognitive,  behavioral,  and 
personality  skills  necessary  to  process  self-determination  knowledge  within  a short  period 
of  time  Youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  often  come  from  deleterious  backgrounds 
(Agnew,  1983,  Henggeler,  Hanson,  Borduin,  Watson,  & Brunck,  1985;  Hirschi.  1969, 
Stouthamer-Loeber  & Loeber.  1986,  lazo  & Ross,  1990)  that  may  inhibit  their 
development  of  self-determination  knowledge  Some  background  factors  that  potentially 
distort  their  ability  to  problem  solve  in  socially  acceptable  manners  and  thus  be  self- 
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Leoni,  1995,  Joseph,  1995)  and  poor  tole  models  (Agnew,  1983,  Henggeler.  Hanson, 
Borduin,  Watson,  & Branck,  1985). 

One  factor  of  interest  that  potentially  supports  the  ideas  that  youths  who  are 
adjudicated  are  more  susceptible  to  adjudication  was  that  they  were  over  represented  by 
individuals  with  disabilities  in  this  study.  In  this  study,  56%  of  males,  30%  of  females,  and 
an  overall  average  of  44.4%  of  participants  had  an  identified  disability  These  study 
findings  concur  with  other  studies  regarding  an  over  representation  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  (Bullock  & McArthur,  1994.  Dunivant,  1982,  Leone,  1994)  On  average,  30- 
50%  of  youths  who  are  adjudicated  also  have  an  identified  disability  (Brier,  1994)  Being 
comprised  of  a disproportionate  number  of  individuals  with  disabilities  is  an  unique 
characteristic  of  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  considering  only  approximately  7.4% 
of  the  school  aged  population  has  an  identified  disability  (U  S Department  of  Education, 
1994)  It  is  even  more  evident  that  youths  who  are  adjudicated  are  more  susceptible  to 


often  display  mctacognitive  problem  solving  skills  deficits  (Deshler,  Ellis,  & Lena,  1996. 
Heward,  1996)  Metacognitive  problem  solving  skills  are  necessaiy  to  effectively  problem 
solve  Effective  problem  solving  skills  are  necessary  to  be  self-determined 

Thus,  it  would  appear  from  these  findings  that  youths  who  are  adjudicated  may 
represent  subpopulations  of  individuals  who  are  comprised  of  three  particular  groups  The 
first  group  is  comprised  of  youths  with  disabilities  who  may  or  may  not  come  from 
detrimental  backgrounds  (Broder,  Dunivant,  Smith,  & Sutton,  1981,  Brier,  1994,  Bullock 
& McArthur.  1994.  Falconer  A Cochran.  1989)  and  may  or  may  not  have  limited  self- 
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second  group  of  individuals  are  those  individuals  who  do  not 
have  an  identified  disability  but  may  or  may  not  come  from  detrimental  backgrounds 
(Angenent  & de  Man,  1996,  Dembo,  LaVoie,  Schmeidler,  & Washburn,  1987,  Freedman, 
Rosenthal,  Donahoe,  Schlundt,  & McFall.  1978).  The  third  group  are  those  individuals 
who  have  limited  self-determination  skills  and  may  or  may  not  come  from  a detrimental 
backgrounds  and  may  or  may  not  have  a disability  Combined,  the  three  groups 
potentially  form  subpopulations  of  individuals  who  are  at  risk  for  adjudication  and  have 
unique  self-determination  knowledge  and  problem  solving  needs.  Those  who  are  disabled, 
come  from  detrimental  backgrounds,  and  have  limited  self-determination  skills  appear  to 
be  the  population  at  greatest  risk  for  adjudication 

The  formation  of  subpopulations  of  youths  who  are  at  risk  for  adjudication  also 
provides  support  for  both  the  Differential  Treatment  Theory  (Keilitz,  Zarembra,  & Broder, 
1979)  and  the  School  Failure  Theory  (Dunivant,  1982,  Elliott,  1966,  Gold,  1978,  Grande, 
1988,  Healy,  1933,  Offord,  Poushinsky,  & Sullivan.  1978)  It  is  plausible  to  conceive  that 
individuals  from  these  subpopulations  would  be  treated  differently  by  society  and  the 
educational  system  because  they  do  not  fit  within  the  norm  Their  lack  of  ability  to  be 
self-determined  and  problem  solve  effectively  increases  their  chances  of  failing  in  school 
and  becoming  delinquent  A significant  portion  of  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  have 
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problems  in  a manner  different  from  the  majority  or  were  unable  to  effectively  and 
efficiently  develop  problem  solving  and  self-determination  knowledge  and  skills 
Figure  5-1  is  a graphic  representation  of  the  formation  of  these  subpopulations 


Figure  5-1  Formation  of  Subpopulattons  of  Youths  at  Risk  for  Adjudication 

A second  plausible  rationale  for  the  findings  as  related  to  research  question  1 is 
explained  by  discussing  three  potential  threats  to  the  internal  validity  of  this  study 
Internal  validity  is  the  extent  to  which  extraneous  variables  have  been  controlled  for  in  the 
study  (Gall,  Borg,  & Gall,  1996)  The  greater  the  control,  the  more  likely  the  researcher 
can  attribute  the  observed  effect  solely  on  the  treatment  variable  In  this  study,  there  were 
three  potential  threats  to  internal  validity  including  testing,  experimental  diffusion  of 
treatment,  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  curriculum  and  hence  the  posttest  These  threats  to 


internal  validity  could  have  potentially  affected  the  findings  as  related  to  other  research 
questions  but  are  particularly  important  to  research  question  1 

The  first  potential  threat  to  internal  validity  is  testing.  Testing  is  when  participants 
develop  test-wiseness  (Gall  et  al.,  1996).  This  is  possible  since  the  pretest  and  posttests 
were  only  four  weeks  apart  Participants  might  have  learned  from  the  pretest  or  become 
more  aware  of  their  self-determination  because  of  the  pretest  An  attempt  to  control  for 
testing  was  addressed  by  using  alternate  forms  of  tests  and  using  control  groups 

The  second  potential  threat  to  internal  validity  is  experimental  treatment  diffusion 
(Gall  et  al.,  1996)  Experimental  treatment  diffusion  occurs  when  the  treatment  condition 
is  highly  desirable  relative  to  the  control  group  condition  and  members  of  the  control 
group  seek  access  to  the  treatment  condition  Thus,  over  time,  the  treatment  "diffuses'’  to 
the  control  group.  This  threat  to  internal  validity  was  of  concern  since  the  participants 
were  housed  with  each  other  24  hours  a day  Participants  shared  rooms  together  An 
attempt  to  control  for  experimental  treatment  diffusion  was  addressed  by  informing  the 
control  group  that  they  would  have  the  opportunity  to  be  taught  the  same  materials  as  the 
experimental  group  once  the  experimental  group  had  completed  the  lessons  Neither  site 
indicated  any  problems  with  this  treat  to  internal  validity 

The  third  and  final  potential  threat  to  internal  validity  could  have  been  that  some  of 
the  participants’  might  have  not  tried  on  the  postlest  Their  lack  of  Hying  may  account  for 
the  great  variability  in  the  posttest  scores  The  instructor  of  the  male  participants 
suggested  that  participants  indicated  a lack  of  interest  in  the  curriculum  over  time  This 
lack  of  interest,  particularly  for  the  males,  may  account  for  the  low  scores  on  the  posttest 
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This  suggests  thai  ihe  curriculum  was  appropriate  for  the  majority  of  female  participants 
but  may  not  have  been  long  enough  in  duration  to  significantly  impact  their  posttest 


Emsmial  implicat 

The  major  potential  implication  of  the  findings  as  related  to  question  I is  that 
youths  who  are  delinquent  should  be  provided  with  extensive  specialized  self- 
determination  instruction  that  meets  their  unique  needs  as  indicated  by  Murray  (1976)  and 

and  Hoffman  (1996),  in  their  current  forms,  may  or  may  not  be  suitable  for  this 

This  group  of  individuals  may  be  resistant  to  traditional  self-determination  instruction  It 
appears  they  should  be  provided  with  instruction  that  meets  their  particular  needs  The 
issue  appears  to  be  related  to  the  format  of  the  curriculum  and  not  the  actual  skills  that  are 


Another  potential  implication  is  that  intensive  self-determination  instruction  should 
occur  upon  initially  encountering  the  legal  system  and  should  be  of  a duration  greater  than 
4 weeks  Sixty-two  percent  of  participants  were  incarcerated  for  committing  an 
aggressive  felony  Based  on  anecdotal  information  from  study  sites,  most  if  not  all  of  the 
participants  had  been  confined  to  other  facilities  prior  to  being  housed  at  their  facilities 
Earlier  intensive  instruction  in  self-determination  knowledge  might  have  prevented  later 
confinement 


elf-determination  when  the  behavior  of  the 


Fimhennore,  earlier  instruction  in  se 
individual  is  not  as  disruptive,  might  allow  for  the  delivery  of  the  instruction  over  a longer 
period  of  time  as  compared  to  after  the  individual  has  had  several  encounters  with  the 
legal  system  The  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  population  is  very  transitory  within  a 
facility  and  across  facilities  making  it  difficult  to  provide  consistent  instruction  An 
example  of  transition  within  a facility  was  indicated  by  the  teacher  of  the  male  participants 
She  indicated  that  two  participants  were  removed  from  the  classroom  for  several  days  due 
to  discipline  problems  The  teacher  was  able  to  provided  self-determination  instruction  to 
both  participants  but  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  outside  of  the  regular  classroom  structure 
Thus,  these  two  participants  may  not  of  had  the  benefit  of  being  around  peer  and  mentor 
role  models  that  were  a component  of  the  intervention  When  the  posttest  data  were 
collected  on  each  of  these  participants,  they  both  went  down  dramatically  in  their  level  of 
self-determination  knowledge  One  male  participant  went  from  a pretest  score  of  23  to  a 

posttest  score  of  16  Therefore,  h would  appear  that  the  lack  of  consistent  instruction 

for  individuals  to  bond  with  other  classmates  and  mentors  and  learn  self-determination 
knowledge  One  of  the  components  of  the  intervention  was  bonding  with  mentors  and 

facility  to  another  due  to  discipline  problems  While  only  one  participant  in  this  study  was 
removed  due  to  discipline  problems,  it  can  easily  be  conceived  that  with  increased 
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disruptive  behavior  Staff  at  both  sites  indicated  that  youths  are  regularly  moved  from 
their  facility  to  other  facilities  for  discipline  reasons  making  it  difficult  to  provide 


Research  question  2,  dealt  with  the  interaction  between  the  self-determination 
knowledge  level  of  participants  and  gender  This  question  was  addressed  through  the 
following  null  hypothesis  There  will  be  no  interaction  between  intervention  and  gender 
on  the  participants'  self-determination  knowledge  level  To  answer  this  question,  on 
analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  was  conducted  The  ANCOVA  used  the  posttest  as 
the  dependent  variable,  the  pretest  as  the  covariate,  and  gender  as  the  factor.  The  results 
of  the  ANCOVA  did  not  reject  the  null  hypothesis. 

To  determine  the  exact  relationship  between  gender  and  self-determination 
knowledge  assessment  data,  three  more  statistical  procedures  were  conducted  in  addition 
to  the  ANCOVA  Those  procedures  included  one  ANOVA,  two  ANCOVAs.  and  a 
correlational  The  ANOVA  examined  the  relationships  between  the  gender  and  the  pretest 
and  gender  and  the  posttest  The  results  indicated  there  was  a significant  relationship 
between  pretest  and  gender  but  not  between  posttest  and  gender  To  further  examine  this 
relationship  between  pretest  and  gender,  two  additional  ANCOVAs  were  conducted  to 
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a significant  relationship  between  gender  and  the  pretest  as  indicated  by  the  previous 
ANOVA  The  findings  suggest  that  males  had  significantly  lower  self-determination  levels 
as  compared  to  females  as  measured  by  the  pretest  As  suggested  in  the  discussion  of 
research  question  1,  the  data  collected  from  the  pretest  appears  to  be  more  valid  than  the 
data  collected  from  the  posttest  See  Table  4-14  through  Table  4-18  of  this  study  for 


A possible  explanation  for  the  finding  that  males  had  a significantly  lower  self- 
determination  knowledge  score  is  that  males  might  be  more  susceptible  to  other  social 
and/or  biological  conditions  that  inhibit  their  ability  to  effectively  acquire  self- 
determination  knowledge  This  assumption  is  supported  by  several  sources  First,  almost 
twice  as  many  males  as  females  receive  special  education  services  (Heward,  1 996)  In  this 
study,  56%  of  males  had  an  identified  disability  as  compared  to  30%  of  females  As 
indicated  earlier,  individuals  with  disabilities  are  believed  to  have  more  deficits  in 
metacognitive  strategies,  such  as  the  ability  to  problem  solve,  as  compared  to  those 
without  disabilities  (Deshler.  Ellis.  & Lena.  1996) 

Additionally,  this  assumption  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  youths 
who  are  delinquent  are  males  (Angenent  & de  Man,  1996;  Farrington,  1987,  Joseph,  1995, 
Leone.  Rutherford.  & Nelson.  1991)  Males  are  four  limes  more  likely  to  be  arrested  than 
females  and  commit  significantly  more  serious  offenses  (Angenent  & de  Man.  1996, 
Hindelang,  1979)  Thus,  it  could  be  suggested  that  males  with  disabilities  that  have  been 
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adjudicated  also  have  a disproportionate  number  of  deficits  in  metacognitivc  strategies  as 
compared  to  females  inhibiting  their  ability  to  gain  self-determination  knowledge 


One  potential  implication  of  the  finding  that  males  had  significantly  lower  self- 
determination  knowledge  levels  than  females  is  that  males  may  require  a self-determination 
instruction  that  adequately  addresses  their  peculiar  needs  The  curriculum  used  in  this 
study  appeared  to  be  received  better  by  female  participants  than  by  male  participants  Five 
male  participant  posttest  scores  went  dramatically  down  as  compared  to  only  two  females 
Thus,  instruction  that  targets  males  from  the  group  indicated  above,  may  be  needed 


Research  questions  3 and  4 dealt  with  the  relationship  between  participant  self- 
determination  knowledge  and  academics  Specifically,  research  question  3 dealt  with  the 
relationship  between  the  self-determination  knowledge  level  of  participants  and  their  math 
scores  This  question  was  addressed  through  the  following  null  hypothesis  There  will  be 
no  significant  relationship  between  self-determination  knowledge  and  math  scores 
Research  question  4 dealt  with  the  relationship  between  the  self-determination  knowledge 
level  of  participants  and  their  reading  scores  This  question  was  addressed  through  the 
following  null  hypothesis:  There  will  be  no  significant  relationship  between  self- 

conducted  For  question  3.  a significant  systematic  relationship  was  found  between 
participant  math  scores  and  self-determination  knowledge  scores  on  both  the  self- 


For 


determination  knowledge  pretest  and  the  posttest  The  results  suggest  it  is  possible 
predict  self-determination  knowledge  scores  based  upon  participants'  math  scores 
question  4,  a significant  systematic  relationship  was  found  between  male  participant 
reading  scores  and  self-determination  knowledge  scores  on  both  the  self-determination 
knowledge  pretest  and  posttest  The  results  suggest  it  is  possible  to  predict  self- 
determination  knowledge  scores  based  upon  participants'  reading  scores  See  Table  4-19 
through  Table  4-22  this  study  for  details 


reading  based  upon  their  self-determination  knowledge  scores  provides  support  for  the 
Cognitive  Evaluation  Theory  of  self-determination  by  Deci  and  Ryan  (1985)  Deci  and 
Ryan  (1985)  contended  that  individuals’  self-determination  levels  significantly  influence 
their  academic  functionings  They  suggested  that  as  individuals’  levels  of  autonomy  and 
competence  (e  g self-determination)  increase,  so  does  their  academic  abilities  The 
findings  of  this  study  support  their  contention  Those  with  higher  levels  of  self- 
determination  knowledge  in  this  study  also  had  higher  academic  scores  in  reading  and 
math  The  reverse  was  also  true  Those  with  lower  self-determination  scores  also  had 


One  potential  implication  of  the  finding  that  self-determination  knowledge  scor 
determination  knowledge  scores  are  raised,  their  academic  scores  in  math  and  reading 
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might  also  increase  Thus,  if  delinquency  is  caused  by  failure  in  school,  as  suggested  by 
proponents  of  the  School  Failure  Theory  (Dunivant,  1982.  Elliott,  1966;  Gold.  1978; 
Grande.  1988.  Healy.  1933.  Offord,  Poushinsky.  & Sullivan.  1978),  increasing  self- 


through  the  following  null  hypothesis  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  self- 
determination  knowledge  mean  scores  of  participants  who  were  adjudicated  for  different 
reasons  based  on  Beebe  and  Mueller's  (1993)  offense  categories  of  (a)  aggressive  felonies, 
(b)  property  felonies,  (c)  misdemeanors,  or  (d)  status  offenses  Several  ANOVA’s  were 
conducted  to  determine  if  there  was  a significant  difference  between  the  self-determination 
knowledge  of  participants  at  the  various  levels  on  the  pretest  and  posttest  The  data  did 
not  reject  the  null  hypothesis.  The  results  did  not  indicate  any  significant  difference 
between  the  self-determination  knowledge  level  of  participants  at  the  various  levels  on 

categories  were  collapsed  into  two  groups  (a)  aggressive  felonies,  and  (b)  property 
felonies  plus  misdemeanors  Both  of  the  additional  ANOVA's  did  not  find  any 
significance  between  pretest  or  posttest  scores  with  the  collapsed  offense  categories  See 
Table  4-23  through  4-27  of  this  study  for  details 
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Beebe  and  Mueller  (1993)  indica 
ies  as  compared  lo  (hose  who  comn 


10  committed  aggressive 


status  offenses  had  lower  academic  scores  Their  categories  were  used  as  the  basis  for  this 
question  The  only  exception  was  instead  of  using  academics,  self-determination 


knowledge  level  was  used.  Finding  that  there  was  no  relationship  betwt 
deteimination  knowledge  and  offense  suggests  that  the  self-determinatic 
participants  at  the  various  offense  categories  may  be  similar 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  individual  was  committed  to  cither  pr< 
offenses  Beebe  and  Mueller's  (1993)  was  comprised  ofindividuals  wh< 
for  status  offenses  plus  the  other  three  offenses  In  this  study,  62.2%  wc 


I for  property  felonies,  and  1 1 


to  lower  risk  facilities  The  two  facilities  in  this  study  were  at  the 


Finding  that  the  self-determination  knowledge  level  of  youths  wh 
adjudicated  for  different  reasons  was  not  significantly  different  by  degree 
suggests  that  they  may  be  in  need  of  the  same  level  of  self-determination 


usually  referred 
: risk  level 


in  deficits  that  lead  individuals  to  commit  properly  felonies  and 
• same  'hat  lead  them  to  commit  aggressive  felonies  No  implications 


elf-dcterminatic 
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Additional  research  questions  1 and  2 addressed  the  relationship  between  disability 
and  assessment  scores.  Question  1 addressed  the  relationship  between  disability  and  the 
posttcst  Question  2 addressed  the  relationship  between  disability  and  the  posttest 
Question  I was  addressed  through  the  null  hypothesis:  There  will  be  no  difference 
between  the  self-determination  knowledge  mean  posttest  scores  of  participants  with  an 
identified  disability  as  compared  to  those  without  an  identified  disability.  Question  2 was 
addressed  through  the  null  hypothesis  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  self- 
determination  knowledge  mean  pretest  scores  of  participants  with  an  identified  disability 
as  compared  to  those  without  an  identified  disability  An  analysis  of  variance  (ANO  VA) 
was  conducted  for  each  of  the  questions  In  both  cases,  significance  was  found  between 
disability  and  the  given  assessment  Thus,  as  a group,  those  with  an  identified  disability 
had  significantly  lower  self-determination  knowledge  scores  on  their  pretest  and  posttest 
scores  as  compared  to  those  in  the  group  without  an  identified  disability  See  Table  4-28 
through  Table  4-30  of  this  study  for  details 
Potential  rationale  for  findings  as  related  to  additional  questions  I and  2 

The  finding  that  participants  with  an  identified  disability  have  significantly  lower 

participants  without  an  identified  disability  supports  two  self-determination  theories  and 
one  delinquency  theory  The  self-determination  theories  include  Whitman's  ( 1 990)  Self- 
Regulation  Theory  and  Mithaug's  (1996)  Equal  Opportunity  Theory  The  delinquency 
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theory  is  the  Susceptibility  Theoty  by  Murray  (1988)  Each  are  discussed  in  connection 
with  each  other  below. 

First,  Whitman  (1990)  suggested  that  individuals  with  disabilities  may  have 
difficulties  being  self-regulated  and  thus  self-determined  because  they  often  lack  the  ability 

emphasized  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  others  as  an  important  element  in 
being  self-regulated  The  majority  of  individuals  with  an  identified  disability  in  this  study 
had  either  a learning  disability  (22.2%),  a behavioral  disability  (15.5%),  or  a speech  and 
language  disability  ( 1 5.5%).  Individuals  with  such  disabilities  often  have  difficulties  with 
both  expressive  and  receptive  language  (Heward,  1996)  that  impede  their  ability  to 
communicate  Thus,  Whitman's  (1990)  assumption  that  those  with  disabilities  will  have 
lower  self-determination  abilities  is  supported  by  this  study  Indeed,  individuals  with 
disabilities  may  have  lower  self-determination  knowledge  levels  because  they  have  limited 
abilities  to  process  and  express  their  needs  and  wants  in  an  effective  manner 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  individual  with  disabilities  cannot  increase  their  level  of 
self-determination.  It  only  indicates  that  individuals  with  an  identified  disability  in  this 
study  had  lower  self-determination  knowledge  as  compared  to  those  without  an  identified 
disability  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  individuals  with  disabilities  had  lower  self-determination 
knowledge  scores  because  they  have  not  been  instructed  on  how  to  be  self-determined 
According  to  Mithaug's  Equal  Opportunity  Theory  (1996)  such  an  assumption 
would  be  accurate  He  suggested  that  individuals  with  disabilities  in  the  United  States 
have  traditionally  had  their  level  of  self-determination  restricted  by  society  His  contention 
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was  that  throughout  most  of  history,  individuals  with  disabilities  have  been  dehumanized 
by  being  objects  of  pity  By  being  objects  of  pity  they  have  been  seen  as  being  incapable 
of  making  personal  decisions  about  life  and  have  not  been  encouraged  or  instructed  on 
how  to  be  self-determined  or  increase  their  self-determination  knowledge  Thus, 

they  have  not  been  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  capacity  to  be  self-determined 
Finally,  the  Susceptibility  Theory  by  Murray  (1988)  is  potentially  supported  by 
these  findings  Since  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  are  over  represented  by 
individuals  who  are  disabled  and  those  individuals  have  lower  self-determination 


knowledge  scores,  it  appears  to  be  reasonable  to  suggest  that  limited  self-determination 

between  limited  self-determination  knowledge  and  delinquency,  data  indicating  that  the 
youths  with  disabilities  in  this  study  had  lower  self-determination  knowledge  scores  than 
those  who  did  not  have  an  identified  disability,  does  suggest  that  self-determination  is 
potentially  a delinquency  factor 


The  finding  that  youths  with  an  identified  disability  had  lower  self-determination 
knowledge  scores  than  those  without  an  identified  disability  suggests  that  such  individuals 
may  need  instruction  in  self-determination  that  is  more  specialized  both  in  school  and  in 
residential  facilities  then  compared  to  those  without  an  identified  disability  The  needs  of 


'■eloped  that  specifically  i 


info  consideration  individuals'  disabilities  and  their  backgrounds 

The  following  is  a list  of  potential  problems  and  limitations  of  this  study  The 
problems  and  limitations  are  grouped  according  to  (a)  external  validity,  (b)  sample  size, 

(c)  intervention,  (d)  comparison  group,  and  (e)  practice  for  generalization  Each  is  briefly 
described  below 
External  Validity 

External  validity  is  the  extent  to  which  the  results  of  an  experiment  can  be 
generalized  from  the  study  to  other  environmental  conditions  (Gall,  Borg.  & Gall,  1996) 

In  this  study,  the  result  can  only  be  generalized  to  the  populations  at  the  residential 
treatment  programs  located  in  central  and  northern  Florida  that  participated  in  this  study 
The  effects  of  the  treatment  might  be  different  at  other  residential  treatment  programs 
within  Florida  and  across  the  nation  Additionally,  the  findings  of  this  study  should  not  be 
generalized  to  other  populations  located  in  different  settings  that  were  not  included  in  the 


Sample  Size 

The  sample  size  was  only  45  in  this  study  While  45  participants  are  sufficient  for 
statistical  purposes,  additional  numbers  of  participants  would  have  increased  the  power  of 
the  statistical  tests  Also,  caution  should  be  used  when  examining  findings  based  upon 
subgroups  of  participants  such  as  with  gender  Though  such  findings  are  important, 
additional  research  is  necessary  to  validate  and  clarify  them 
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adjudicated 

2 Additional  research  should  be  conducted  to  determine  why  certain  individuals  had  self- 
determination  scores  that  actually  went  down  Those  who’s  scores  when  down  may  have 
academic  and  social  needs  that  are  not  currently  addressed  by  traditional  educational 
approaches  Self-determination  curricula  should  be  developed  and  researched  for  youths 
who  are  at  risk  for  being  delinquent  and  those  who  have  been  adjudicated  The  curricula 
should  target  the  particular  needs  of  these  individuals  taking  into  consideration  the 
method,  setting,  and  delivery  of  instruction 

3 Instrumentation  should  be  developed  to  accurately  assess  the  likelihood  that  youths 
should  receive  intensive  self-determination  instruction 

4,  Recidivism  rates  among  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  are  exceedingly  high 
Research  should  be  conducted  regarding  the  potential  relationship  between  recidivism  and 

5 Currently,  in  the  field  of  Special  Education,  self-determination  is  predominately  a 
transition  issue  for  individuals  with  disabilities  Research  should  be  conducted  regarding 
the  potential  relationship  between  the  transition  needs  of  youths  who  are  adjudicated  and 
their  success  or  failure  when  being  transferred  back  to  their  home  school  Being  self- 


ntial  protective  factors  for  youths  again 


6 Research  has  been  conducted  on  poten 
becoming  delinquent  Research  should  be  conducted  to  determine  if  being  self-determ 
is  one  of  those  protective  factors  that  might  pres  ent  delinquency  and/or  adjudication 

7 Self-determination  is  a concept  that  has  only  recently  been  studied  by  special  and 
general  education  researchers  Research  should  be  conducted  that  compares  and  con 
the  self-determination  level  of  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  with  those  who  have 

8 This  research  did  not  address  the  social  or  economic  backgrounds  of  participants 
Additional  research  should  be  conducted  to  determine  how  social  and  economic 
backgrounds  influence  self-determination  and  delinquency 

9 No  current  delinquency  theory  accurately  portrays  all  the  causes  of  delinquency 
new  theory  of  delinquency  should  be  researched  and  potentially  developed  that  involv 


This  study  was  the  first  to  examine  the  self-determination  needs  of  youths  whe 
been  adjudicated.  As  such,  it  has  laid  the  foundation  for  future  studies  involving  the  s 
determination  of  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  by  adding  new  information  to  the 
body  of  literature  From  this  study,  it  appears  that  self-determination  is  a concern  for 

with  disabilities  and  males  who  have  been  adjudicated  Individuals  with  disabilities  in 
study  had  lower  self-determination  knowledge  levels  as  compared  to  those  without  a 
disability  and  males  had  lower  levels  of  self-determination  knowledge  as  compared  to 
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were  disproportionately  represented  in  the  youths  who  had  been  adjudicated  population 
Additionally,  it  appears  that  self-determination  knowledge  is  important  to  the  academic 
development  of  individuals  who  have  been  adjudicated  The  higher  the  self-determmatron 
knowledge,  the  higher  the  academic  levels  are  in  math  and  reading  Considering  school 
failure  appears  to  be  connected  to  delinquency,  increasing  self-determination  knowledge 
may  reduce  delinquency  Finally,  self-determination  curriculum  should  be  developed  that 
specifically  addresses  the  needs  of  youths  who  have  been  adjudicated  Their  needs  may 
not  be  met  by  current  self-determination  curricula 

While  many  questions  have  been  addressed  by  this  study,  as  with  most  new 
research,  it  has  produced  as  many  questions  as  it  has  answered  The  debate  over  which 
delinquency  theory  is  correct  has  not  been  answered  by  this  study  If  anything,  the  results 
of  this  study  reduce  the  conflict  among  the  competing  theories  by  suggesting  that  there  is 
not  one  single  current  theory  of  delinquency  that  accurately  encompasses  all  the  causes  of 
delinquency  Indeed,  the  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  delinquency  is  caused  by  an 
interplay  of  all  the  major  delinquency  theories  It  appears  that  a new  delinquency  theory 
should  be  developed  that  truly  explains  the  causes  of  delinquency  and  incorporates  all  of 
the  current  theories 

Until  a new  delinquency  theory  has  been  developed,  educational  researchers  and 
particularly  special  education  researchers,  should  conduct  studies  to  determine  how  to 
prevent  delinquency  and  meet  the  needs  of  youths  who  are  already  delinquent  Clearly, 
juvenile  delinquency  is  a disability  and  social  issue  that  has  not  been 


i properly  addressed  by 
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field  of  education  or  society  at  large  Far  too  many  individuals  with  disabilities,  males, 
those  who  come  from  impoverished  backgrounds  are  experiencing  both  academic  and 
failure  that  promotes  adjudication  Hopefully,  by  addressing  the  self-determination 
of  youths  who  are  at  risk  for  delinquency  or  are  delinquent,  this  researcher  and 
s will  be  able  to  reduce  delinquency  and  improve  youths'  overall  quality  of  life 
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jhs  important  that  you  keep  your  Department  Chair  reformed  about  the  status  of 
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APPENDIX  B 

SELF-DETERMINATION  KNOWLEDGE  SCALE  (FORM  A) 


Self-Determination 
Knowledge  Scale 

FORMA 


Alan  Hoffman 
Sharon  Field 
Shlomo  Sawilowsky 
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APPENDIX  C 

SELF-DETERMINATION  KNOWLEDGE  SCALE  (FORM  B) 


Self-Determination 
Knowledge  Scale 

FORM  B 


Alan  Hoffman 
Sharon  Field 
Shlomo  Sawilowsky 
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Self-Determination 
Knowledge  Scale 
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on  Knowledge  Scale  Forms  A and  B with  key. 

B.  by  A.  Hoffman.  S. 
islin,  TX:  Pro-Ed,  Inc.  Copyright  1996  by  Pro-Ed,  Inc. 


APPENDIX  E 

PARTICIPANT  ASSENT  DIRECTIONS 

Over  the  next  four  weeks  you  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a research 
study  The  study  will  focus  on  helping  you  control  your  future  You  will  be  given  a 
pretest  to  help  us  better  understand  you.  These  are  paper  and  pencil  tests  that  will  tell  us 
how  you  feel  about  yourself  and  how  determined  you  are  Then,  you  will  be  divided  into 
groups  by  chance.  You  will  be  put  into  a group  by  the  flip  of  a coin.  Each  group  will  be 
taught  different  materials  At  the  end  of  the  study,  you  will  be  told  which  materials  you 
were  using.  The  last  part  of  the  study  will  be  where  you  will  be  given  a posttest  to  see 
what  you  have  learned  during  the  study. 

Only  the  teachers  will  know  how  well  you  do.  Confldentiality  of  your  records  will 
be  maintained  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  Law  You  are  free  not  to  participate  in  the 
pretest  and  posttest.  Your  decision  will  not  affect  your  relationship  with  the  people  in 
your  program 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  help  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  ask 


APPENDIX  F 

POST  INSTRUCTION  TEACHER  TEST 


I.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  how  Field  and  Hoffman  (1994).  define  self- 


A.  the  ability  to  define  and  achieve  goals  based  on  a foundation  of  knowing  and  valuing 
oneself 

B the  ability  to  be  stubborn  and  achieve  success  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

C.  the  ability  to  allow  others  to  define  and  achieve  one's  goals  based. 

D.  the  ability  to  define  and  achieve  success  based  on  a foundation  of  influence  and 
manipulation. 

2.  Approximately  how  much  time  is  required  for  each  lesson? 

A.  2 hours  B.  5 minutes  C.  30  minutes  D.  55  minutes  E.  6 hours 

3.  When  do  you  give  the  pretest? 

A Before  the  Orientation. 

B.  After  session  one. 

C.  After  session  sixteen 

D.  Whenever  the  students  want  to  take  the  pretest. 

4.  When  do  you  give  the  posttest? 

A After  the  Workshop 
B Immediately  after  session  sixteen 

C.  When  the  students  leave  the  program 

D.  After  session  one 

5.  Who  will  keep  the  coded  list  of  students? 

B.  The  district  representative 

C.  I will. 

D.  The  students 
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! pretest  and  posttest? 


A.  Only  the  students  in  the  experimental  group. 

B.  Only  the  students  in  the  control  group 

C.  Students  in  both  the  experimental  and  control  groups. 

D.  Nobody. 

Directions:  Fill  in  the  Field  and  Hoflman  (1994)  model  of  self-determination  with  the 
main  component  plus  one  part. 


t 
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